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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———@—_— 


ICTOR EMANUEL, first King of Italy, died in Rome, at 2.30 
on the 9th inst., froma brief but severe attack of fever, caught 
at his hunting palace of San Rossore, and complicated by pleurisy. 
He was in his fifty-eighth year, and died on the same day as the Em- 
peror Napoleon. The King belonged to an excommunicated class, 
those who had aided in the seizure of the States of the Church, 
though he was never excommunicated by name, but on his applica- 
tion, his private chaplain performed the last rites of the Church. 
‘The chaplain had previously received the authority of his eccle- 
siastical superiors and the Cardinal-Vicar, and on receiving the 
intelligence, the Pope expressed his regret that his infirmities 
prevented his visiting the Quirinal himself, and sent the 
King, by two Monsignors, the Papal benediction. The 
King remained in full possession of his faculties to the 
last, and died enjoining his son to follow in his footsteps. We 
have given our general impression of his character elsewhere, a 
character most remarkable for this,—that while it was in many 
serious respects far from elevated, or even average, its loyalty was 
not only perfect, but was perceptible to the masses of a great 
<ountry ; but we must add here that his death has created deep 
emotion in Italy, and deep regret in every country—except, per- 
haps, Ireland—in the world. The precise share of the deceased 
King in making Italy, will only be known when this generation has 
passed away, but it is already certain that without him, without 
his peculiar, gloomy uprightness in politics, his almost ferocious 
daring, and the confidence which, Savoyard hunter as he was, 
he attracted from all classes, Italy would never have been made. 











The Prince of Piedmont has been proclaimed King (January 
10) as Humbert IV., an assumption characteristic of the dynasty, 
which never forgets that though Italy is new, the House of Savoy 
is old, and he has issued a proclamation to the peo; le. It is ex- 
tremely well worded, and obviously intended to meet the doubt 
in the Italian mind whether the new King will be as strictly con- 
stitutional as his father. After referring to the misfortune 
which has befallen himself and Italy in the death of a Sovereign 
who founded the unity of the State, and whose last sigh was for 
the nation, King Humbert says :—‘‘ At this moment, there is but 
ene consolation for us possible,—namely, to show ourselves worthy 
of him,—I by following in his footsteps, you by remaining 
devoted to those civic virtues by the aid of which he succeeded 
in accomplishing the difficult task of rendering Italy great and 
united. I shall be mindful of the grand examples he gave me of 
devotion to our country, love of progress, and faith in liberal 
institutions, which are the pride of my house. My sole ambition 
will be to deserve the love of my people.” The new King is not | 





Mehewet Ali will at once repair to the head- quarters of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas. Up to Friday evening, however, no news of the 
conclusion of an armistice had been received, though the applica- 
tion had been telegraphed to St. Petersburg, and as the Russian 
terms are not known and the temper of Constantinople not 
thoroughly understood, there is only general reason for expecting 
one. The balance of evidence is in favour of the idea that the 
Mussulman population is much disheartened, and that the cessation 
of the war would be received with pleasure, but there is no proof 
yet. 


The “feeling” of Constantinople is not known since the 
last disaster to the Turkish arms. Generals Mirsky 
and Skobeleff, after desperate exertions, succeeded in cross- 
ing the Balkans by the Trojan Pass to Kezanlik, and sur- 
rounding the Turkish army in the Shipka. The south side was 
attacked by Generals Mirsky and Skobeleff, while General 
Radetsky held the north. The Turkish army, of forty-one bat- 
talions, ten batteries, and a regiment of cavalry, thereupon, after 
apparently one desperate effort to break out, surrendered. 
General Mirsky now, therefore, occupies Kezanlik, while General 
Skobeleff is at Shipka, and General Gourko, with the Guard, at 
Sofia. ‘That is to say, the Russians have now three clear roads 
across the Balkans, and some eighty thousand men altogether in 
South Bulgaria, with no serious Turkish army between them and 
Adrianople. The victory is immense, and will deeply impress 
the Turks, more especially as it has been achieved in the midst 
of reports that the Russian army were perishing of frost and 
snow, that their horses were without forage, that their maga- 
zines were nearly exhausted, and that no more food could 
be conveyed across the Danube. The latter story was true for a 
few days, but the Russians take forethought about bread, if 
nothing else, and have all the live stock of undrained Servia, the 
land of pig-breeders, to fall back upon at need. There are 
millions of hogs in Servia, and in frosty weather hog’s flesh will 
keep like ham. 


The Turkish Chamber has passed a vote condemning the whole 
management of the war by 54 votes to 30. The most severe 
comments were passed upon Mahmoud Damad and Edhem 
Pasha (the Grand Vizier), and the resignation of both was de- 
manded. Neither, however, has resigned, the Palace only 
regarding votes of the Chamber when they furnish it with an 
excuse to present to foreign Powers. ‘The frank tone of the 
speeches seems to have surprised people in England, but an 
Asiatic called to Council is usually extremely frank about any- 
body but the Sovereign, and it is most unusual to interfere with 
his freedom of speech. If freedom were not wanted he would 
not be called. The fact of such freedom does not make the 
Chamber representative or powerful either, unless it has either 
the Army or the populace behind it, which does not appear at 
present to be the case. 


Lord Beaconsfield has lighted another coloured fire to illumine 
India. The Gazette of Friday week contains a decree creating 
another Order, this time of women only. It is called the ‘‘ Im- 
perial Order of the Crown of India,”—by the way, is that crown 
made yet ?—and confers certain insignia or decorations on certain 
English and native ladies. These insignia are undescribed, but 
|it is denied that they will consist of diamond nose-rings 


popular, but his true character is scarcely known ; and ix this, as | | made in the highest Indian taste, and specially distinctive of the 


in many other Royal Houses, the same man may be a very 
different person as Heir and as King. 





The Turks have resolved to seek an armistice. Their friends 


say they have acted on British advice, but as they never take | 


British advice except when they please, that must be regarded | 
merely as one more effort to claim them as British allies. The 
decision was arrived at on January 7, and on the 8th Server Pasha, 


country. All the Princesses receive the Order ; 








the Maharanee 
Dhuleep Singh, a Copt, we believe, by birth ; seven great native 
ladies, chosen we do not know how, for Scindiah’ 8 wife and the wife 
of Holkar are both omitted, while the mother of the Guicowar is 
included ; and eighteen English ladies, wives of past and existing 
Viceroys, Governors, Secretavies, and Under-Secretaries for India. 
The omissions even in this list are unintelligible, Lady Lawrence not 
being included ; and the wives of all the Lieutenant-Governors, 
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who are twice as powerful and independent as the Governors, 
are pointedly left out. No soldier’s wife receives the dis- 
tinction, and only one lady who could claim it on account of 
direct service to the people, the Maharanee Hai Nomoyee, who 
is, we believe, the Lady Burdett Coutts of Calcutta. She deserves 
it, but she is head of a family of Telis (oil-dealers by caste), and 
her name will not sweeten the gift to Indian Princesses. 


A great number of influential Liberals have spoken during the 
week, and no one can say that their voice has not been com- 
pletely and cordially unanimous against any breach whatever of 
English neutrality, immediate or probable. Sir Henry James 
spoke yesterday week at Taunton. He expressed very neatly the 
fear now entertained as to the possible action of her Majesty’s 
Government, by describing a case in which a farmer, 
who had shot a boy committing depredations on his cherry 
orchard, was defended at great length by his counsel on 
the theory that he had not intended to shoot the boy, 
but only to fire in the air and frighten him. The Judge 
summed up the advocate’s defence in eight words,—‘‘ The 
prisoner shot at nothing, and missed it.” That was what the 
country feared with respect to the action of the Government, 


simply for such an end as that, we might properly shield Turkey on 
grounds of self-interest, even though the alliance of a half- 
barbarous Power involved the occasional massacre of 10,000 
or even 20,000 persons; and he reealled to his audience how 
warmly Great Britain had repudiated and execrated that doctrine, 
the moment it wasadvanced. He then proceeded :—“‘ If we are to 
go to war for Turkey as the ally of Turkey, I suppose the officers 
of the Queen are to be the brothers-in-arms of Chefket Pasha, 
and perhaps the Ministers might advise the Sovereign to confer 
the Grand Cross of the Bath or the Star of India on the man 
against whom she had demanded condign punishment in vain. 
What a grand historical picture might be made of the belle alliance, 
in which the English General should embrace the hero of Batak 
on the plains of Tatar-Bazardjik! It might be hung up in the 
Foreign Office with the despatch of September 20, 1876, in- 
scribed on its frame in letters of gold, as a monument to the 
honour of our arms and the success of our diplomacy.” 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson made a very amusing speech at Carlisle 
on Tuesday in relation to the Government and the war. “In the 
Session before the last we had turned the Queen into an Empress, 
and Mr. Disraeli came down to the House of Commons and ex- 


—that her policy towards Russia might be some day correctly de- | plained that it was done for the purpose of frightening the Czar and 
scribed as shooting at nothing and missing it. But though Sir | keeping himin order ; but now we are stronger than ever, because 
Henry James would not allow Russia to take possession of the | between forty and fifty excellent old ladies had had a new India 


Suez Canal, or—apparently—to occupy Constantinople perman- 


Order conferred on them, so that we had not only an Empress 


ently, he saw no cause at present for war. If Russia demanded | to keep the Czar away, but forty deputy Empresses, and how 
the destruction of the fortresses of the Quadrilateral, he would | Lord Beaconsfield or any other man in the country could be 
remit that question to the consideration of the European | afraid after that, he could not comprehend.” And again, ‘he 


Powers. 


If she asked the opening of the Dardanelles,|could not understand how the Premier used language so 


under proper regulations he would accord it, but he sug-| different from that of Lord Carnarvon, but a Presbyterian 
gested that many Russian statesmen would think Russia had| clergyman had furnished him with a reason ;—Lord Beacons- 
more to lose than to gain by opening the Straits to the| field’s conduct was a fulfilment of a prophecy in Scripture, 
ships-of-war of all nations. Lord John Manners had suggested | ‘ Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf.’” Certainly, however, the 
that we might have to fight for ‘‘ the laurel of unquestioned | conclusion of the prophecy, ‘‘In the morning he shall devour 
victory and the lily of lasting peace,” but the laurel is not a/| the prey, and at night he shall divide the spoil,” will not be ful- 
tree that bears any fruit, and has been a very expensive tree to | filled. In the morning of life Mr. Disraeli had no prey to devour, 
this country, and the lily of lasting peace is a flower very | and at night, we imagine, his spoil will be all scattered, and not 
difficult to obtain,—especially by the process of breaking peace. | in his power to divide. 


Sir Henry James held that against any war policy the disunited 
Liberal ranks would close up like a phalanx. 





Mr. Forster spoke at Bradford on the following day, and 


The pro-Turkish party actually succeeded on Thursday in 


getting together a respectable meeting at St. James’s Hall, to 
hear Mr. Algernon Borthwick discourse on the sins of Russia and 
the political virtues of the Turks ; and they succeeded, too, im 


dvocated li i d vi th Si 
ee ee eee ee eee eee ee getting a Duke to take the chair,—the Duke of Sutherland. 


Henry James. He held that there was no danger of Russia’s 
taking Constantinople, but if any such danger there was, it was 
even more the business of Germany and Austria than of England 
to prevent it. Prince Bismarck had said that no Pomeranian 
ploughman ought to risk his life in this quarrel,—probably be- 


Mr. Borthwick had, however, nothing new to say. His 
panegyric on Ottoman government generally will not de- 
ceive any one who accepts the authority of the English 
Blue-books passim, and his account of the origin of the Bul- 
garian massacres will not deceive anybody who accepts the 


he knew tl inople was i d —but wheth 
eee ee eee ee ee eee authority of Mr. Baring and Lord Derby. Mr. Borthwick, however, 


that were so or not, certainly no Bradford artisan or Dorsetshire 
labourer should risk his life for this cause if the Pomeranian plough- 


himself perhaps does not accept the authority of a Cabinet which 
he declared to be insufficiently provided with ‘‘ back-bone.” 


held d f ll ibility for it. h 
a ae See Se Pe ae Naps Se eee The Duke of Sutherland talked rank Urquhartism, speaking of 


words, though Europe might properly unite to forbid a Russian 


Russia’s agents as fearful and widespread, and describing them 


occupation of Constantinople, it is no duty of England's, acting as like serpenta, which “lick the victims they are about to devour.” 
, tims . 


alone. Again, as to the Dardanelles, it is no duty of ours to 
shut them up on our own behalf only. How could we reason- 
ably say, ‘‘Our ships shall always have a right of passage 
through the artificial strait of Suez, but Russian ships shall never 
have any similar right of passage through the natural strait 
of the Bosphorus’? ‘‘ If we take that ground,” said Mr. Forster, 
‘¢ we should have no support from any Power in Europe.” Mr. 
Forster would go to war—even in a time of commercial distress— 





Two of the most favoured agents of Russia in England are, says the 
Duke, Mr. Gladstone and General Ignatieff. But he did not say 
whom Mr. Gladstone licks, or whom he is likely to devour. This 
sort of talk speaks for itself. No resolutions were proposed or 
passed except resolutions of thanks to Mr. Borthwick and the 
Duke of Sutherland. 


Lord Lawrence has addressed a long and valuable letter to the 


to discharge the duty of England, but it was not and could not be | Times, protesting against the recent change of policy upon the 


the duty of England to defeat Russia in order that we might make | Indian North-west Frontier. He disapproves the occupation of 


ourselyes responsible once more for Turkish tyranny. There | Quettah, twenty-five miles beyond the Bolan Pass, on the ground 
were no efforts within the pale of the Constitution which he would | that the place is useless, unless we intend a forward movement to 
= make to preserve his pen ‘* from this calamity and crime.” | see to and personae he er deprecates. Pe 
There is no uncertain ring in that. | bitterly irritate a ghans, be excessively expensive, and aliena 
a | the minds of all the native troops employed. No revenue is to be 
Sir William Harcourt at Oxford, on Wednesday, was neither | obtained from Afghanistan, the occupation of the country would 
quite so strong nor quite so much in earnest as Mr. Forster, and | require 30,000 troops, and after all, it is more than doubtful, in 
his position on both the Dardanelles question and the Constanti- | the opinion of the best military experts, whether such an 
nople question was a little ambiguous, except that on neither did outpost would be more defensible in the case of an 
he expect Russia to ask what is commonly supposed ; but his speech | attack from Russia than our present frontier. T here would 
was very able, its logic with regard to the Armenian craze as well- | always be a risk that the wild tribes of the hills would 
knit as achain of wrought iron,—indeed he quoted Mr. Layard in | fall on our communications. It is not probable that Lord 
complete refutation of Mr. Layard,—and in parts of the speech he | Lawrence has taken the trouble to write a letter of three columns 
was very eloquent. He quoted Lord Derby’s repeated warning | without being pretty well aware that there was a necessity for it, 
that Great Britain would not interfere to save ‘Turkey from her but he does not express any apprehension of immediate action. 
fate, then showed how our Ambassador at Constantinople, Sir | He only fails to see, if action is not imminent, what is the good 


Henry Eliot, had argued that though we should never interfere ' of Quettah. 
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The Municipal elections in France turned out so favourably 
for the Republicans, as to make it evident that with every fresh 
struggle the resolve of France to rid herself finally of the re- 
actionary party of the last few months is deep and steady. 
The Republicans have gained municipal ground in a great 
many Departments, and lost ground in none. Thus at Gap, 
where the Republicans had previously held but one seat out of 
twenty-three, they have now gained twelve ; and at Aumony they 
have displaced all the Conservatives, who previously had the 
majority. At Orleans twenty-seven Republicans have been 
elected, while for the other five seats they still have a chance, as 
second ballots are required. It is clear that the national mind 
has got itself completely imbued with the notion that in the Re- 
public there is a permanance and safety which no other form of 
government can now promise to France. But the Republic of 
their desires is no longer a fiery Republic of sensation and 
emotion, like that of 1793, or even that of 1848, but rather a jog- 
trot Republic of the Swiss type, though capable of great deeds. 





The Chamber of Deputies met again on Tuesday, and M. Paul 
de Cassagnac made a disturbance, as usual, starting up during the 
address of the ad interim President, who had referred to the cruel 
‘‘ law of public safety ” established under the ‘‘ detestable ” régime 
of Louis Napoleon, and remarking,—‘ It is your Republic which 
‘is ignoble.” M. Paul de Cassagnac has certainly been a boon to 
the Republicans, and has done more to degrade the name of 
‘‘ Imperialist ” than all the other [mperialists of France put to- 
gether. On Thursday, M. d’Audiffret Pasquier was of course 
re-elected President of the Senate, and M. Grévy of the Chamber 
of Deputies. 





General Ducrot, whose known propensity for making coups d'état 





and military dictatorships has caused almost all the excitement in 

France in relation to the Limoges incident, has been superseded 
by the Marshal, and his place supplied, at the head of the Sth | 
Infaatry Division, by General Garnier. (General Ducrot has been 
let down easily. He has not been cashiered, but placed on the Mixed 
Commission of Public Works, in liea of General Borel, who has 
become Minister of War, so that General Ducrot’s punishment has 
been managed in an honorific manner, and not in one likely to lead 
to further exposures. No doubt, the discipline of the French 
Army would hardly be improved by ferreting too closely into the 
political bias evinced by officers during recent events. It is 
enough to give the Army a conspicuous proof of the intention 
of the Government to discourage and punish anything like poli- 
tical intrigue, and then to leave the warning to work its own 
salutary effect. General Ducrot’s and General de Bressolles’s dis- 
grace will be quite enough to satisfy the exigencies of the situation. 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, in an address to the 
clergy and laity of his diocese on the work of 1877, dwells on 
the dangers of Sacerdotalism, and the risk which its increase may 
cause of alienating the State from a Church which fosters sacer- 





dotal influence. Dr. Ellicott refers especially to Mr. Forster’s 
recent saying that any growth of the priestly party 


story is denied, but as M. Waddington, the new Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, previous to his appointment expressed himself 
strongly on the subject, there is mo prima facie improbability in 
it. French opposition, if serious, is of course one more 
obstacle to the project, but we do not believe that it 
is final. The French interest in Egypt is almost en- 
tirely sentimental, and might be removed by frank nego- 
tiation as to her future policy in the Mediterranean. It 
is of course useless to press an active policy of the kind on a 
reluctant Government, especially as Liberals are divided on the 
matter, and we are not unwilling to wait till the Egyptian 
Treasury has succumbed to its difficulties or struggled through 
them, but the broad fact remains. Our short maritime route to 
India—the only route worth attention—is never safe while any 
Power except ourselves can sink ships in the Canal. The project 
will reappear yet, whatever France may say, and perhaps be 
carried through with her full concurrence. 


The march of General Gourko over the Etropol Balkans to 
Sofia appears to have been a really marvellous feat. He abandoned 
the main road, and took a mountain-path from Orkhanie to the 
westward of Kaba Konak, and thence to Taschkesen. The road 
for the guns had literally to be made in the dark, for the sappers 
could only work at night, and the paths were so slippery, that 
steps had to be cut with the axe, as in ascending a steep snow- 
mountain. ‘The men, ill-fed, and subjected for several days 
to intense cold, were almost worn out, and after doing 
their work in the snow, dropped down asleep “like logs;" but 
still the road was made, and the advance-guard, after thirty hours 
of incredible effort, scaled the ridge and slid down literally to the 
southern side. The whole force gradually crossed, and, as we 
know, Taschkesen was curried, and Sofia occupied on the 
6th. The exploit was a most daring one, but its record will 
probably be forgotten in the face of the triumph in the Shipka 
Pass. It is easy, too, to attract attention to the bravery of 
the Turks, difficult to attract it to the equal bravery of the 
Russian soldiers. It is expected of the latter. 





A discussion has been going on in the papers as to what a 
billion means, and Mr. Henry Bessemer writes a letter to the 
Times, suggesting ways in which people may realise how immense 
the number is. He tells them that a billion of sovereigns 
laid flat, rim to rim, like links in a chain, would pass 
763 times round the earth, and that a billion sheets of the 
Times pressed on each other would form a solid column of 
paper 47,348 miles high. Does he really believe that an illustra- 
tion of that kind is more comprehensible than the word 
billion. ‘The truth is, that neither can be realised in the least by 
persons unaccustomed to such high figures, and either would be 
realised easily enough by persons accustomed to require them. 
Frenchmen who use small moneys, and therefore need high 
figures, realise ‘‘a milliard —a thousand millions—easily enough ; 
while to an average Englishman, such a figure presents no defi- 
nite idea at all. It is a pity we have not a single word like the 
Indian crore (ten millions) to serve as a unit for high calculations, 


would be a strong argument for Disestablishment, and insists land if the m had occasion to make them, they would invent 


very justly on the English layman’s hatred of that sort of 
meddling in family life. But the true remedy is, we are per- | 
suaded, not mere lamentations, or even warning voices, but an | 
effort to give the laity that direct influence in the Church which 
at present they have not obtained ; and Dr. Ellicott not long ago | 
discouraged this hope as all but chimerical. If the Bishops | 
would take up this side of the question, instead of merely lif ting | 
up their voices in the wilderness, they would prevent the = 


which at present they only denounce. | 


The English Church has lost one of its most original thinkers | 
by the death of Canon Mozley, the Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford. His Bampton Lectures on Miracles, and still more | 
the very striking volume of University Sermons published a year 
or two ago, marked him out as one of the few thinkers whose best 
sermons would match fairly, for lucidity and depth of thought, | 
those of Bishop Butler or Dr. Newman. His style was some- 
what pallid, though not without a grace and beauty of its own, 
but for depth of insight into the moral and intellectual principles | 
at work in Revelation, and for skill in illustrating that insight, 
he was certainly without a rival in the English Church of our | 
generation, 


The Observer announces, and the Times seems to believe, that 


one. Astronomers even now use the earth’s diameter as a unit, 
and measure vast distances as so many “ diams.”’ 





The letter which we print elsewhere from ‘‘ A London Gradu- 
ate” puts the main point at issue between those of the London 
University graduates who are in favour of granting degrees to 
women, but who are not yet agreed on the time and manner of 
doing it, so forcibly, that we cannot but hope it may do much 
to remove the scruples of those who hesitate to gratify 
their own wishes from high constitutional scruples. And 
indeed, we sincerely hope that the long controversy on this 
head in the University, may be settled finally on Tuesday 
next. If the Senate made a mistake originally in proposing to 
adopt the Russell-Gurney Act, instead of proceeding by the method 
which required the concurrence of Convocation, they have cere 
tainly showed themselves willing even to turn the other cheek, 
rather than exasperate the misunderstanding between them and 
the popular body. If a soft answer really turneth away wrath,— 
and very often it does not,—the wrath of Convocation ought to 
be turned away. But whether it be so or not, it would 
be a misfortune for the cause of women's education, 


|and not a credit to the University, if the graduates reversed, 


on whatever ground, a decision which they have so often 


the French Government has inquired whether the British Cabinet @2nounced,—and reversed it, too, at the very moment when it 


intends to take any steps for the occupation of Egypt, and has | 
received assurances that no such step is in contemplation. The | 





might really take practical effect. 


Consols were on Friday 9.} to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 
THE DEATH OF VICTOR EMANUEL. 


(wr Pope has enjoyed, in his own view at least, an hour of 

supreme triumph, and it has been a Christian one. He 
has forgiven, with all the plenitude of authority with which 
the system of Rome invests him, the dying sinner who in 
health tore from his hands the last temporal dominion of the 
Church. In all history we know of no scene more strikingly 
dramatic than this of the pale old priest, unable to leave his 
couch, in hourly expectation of death, yet in his prostration 
asserting superiority to the soldier-King who had dethroned 
him, and sending his forgiveness and the order for the Sacra- 
ments of the Church to the daring, dissolute trooper, whose 
destiny it has been to carry up to their culminating point the 
fortunes of the oldest reigning House, save one, in Europe,— 
to remake a State divided for a thousand years, and to reduce 
or raise the Church of Rome once more to a purely spiritual 
Power in the world, Victor Emanuel, King of Italy, has 
always seemed to observers outside Piedmont something of an 
enigma, but in Savoy and Turin he has been, from the second 
year of his reign, thoroughly comprehended. King of Pied- 
mont or King of Italy, he has been from first to last what 
every ancestor has been, since, a thousand years ago, the Dukes of 
Maurienne found themselves independent, and the race began to 
hope that north or south, in Provence or in Italy, it should carve 
out asufficient realm. No race in Europe has been more con- 
sistent. Open the history of France or Italy where you will, and 
there is always a Duke of Savoy, a Prince of Savoy, a King of 
Piedmont, a King of Sardinia, Philibert or Humbert, Amadeo 
or Victor—the House is too old for a surname—holding the 
mountain-gates between the two countries, allying himself 
with both or either, or betraying either or both, but always, 
amidst all changes, maintaining a reputation for daring, for 
adroitness, and for a certain determined persistence, which im- 
pressed observers even when the politics of the House became 
most tortuous, or in appearance vacillating. Neither 
Bourbon nor Hapsburg could ever destroy the House they 
hated, and even Napoleon failed. The original type of the 
race is that of the German robber-knight, the bold, un- 
scrupulous baron, who uses his position to crush all whom he 
can reach ; but it was modified by the geographical position of 
their possessions, hemmed in as they were between stronger 
States, without a language or a nationality, until the Savoyard 
became a hereditary diplomatist whom the subtlest feared, a 
statesman who conciliated while he tyrannised over his few 
people, a soldier who waged war rather as a captain of Free 
Lances than a Sovereign. Brave, dissolute, unscrupulous, yet 
with some statesmanlike insight and extraordinary tenacity, the 
line from Humbert II. (1078) down to Victor Emanuel, through 
800 years of varied fortune, might always have been accurately 
described as the soldier-dynasty of the Alps, with all the 
vices and many of the virtues the world attributes to the 
soldier and the hungry mountaineer. The greatest man of 
the House till Victor Emanuel appeared, the wonderful General 
whom our fathers so much admired, and who, by the side of 
Marlborough, upheld through along career of victory the cause of 
Europe against Louis XIV., and who signed himself habitually 
“* Eugenio von Savoye,” because he was as much Italian as 
German, and as much Frenchman as either, appears in his 
memoirs, under all his Court varnish and all his magnanimity, a 
thorough Savoyard, daring, ambitious, dissolute, luxurious, 
and persistent as ariver. In Victor Emanuel, this last quality, 
always so perceptible in his House, took a shape that made 
the fortune alike of his dynasty and of Italy. When after the 
dark day of Novara he ascended the throne, his subjects ex- 
pected in the sullenly brave young Prince so deeply connected 
with the Austrian House, an Italian Hapsburg, a thorough 
reactionary, and in part they were not deceived. No man had 
more of the feeling of kingship or the pride of birth than 
Victor Emanuel, and no man more confidence in his own 
right to rule. He compelled his Parliament to sign the peace 
which saved Piedmont ; he quarrelled in the very crisis of his 
fate with Cavour, because the great Minister made a remark 
which the King considered derogatory to his House; he re- 
fused the throne of the Peninsula, if he were to be called “ King 
of the Italians ;” and he would often aver to the last that it 
was “hard work to guide his political team.” 


acquired, either from some teaching of his father or the cir- 
cumstances of his own history, an absolute conviction that to 





He was, in | 


fact, by temperament a King of the old type, but he had | They have no Bourbons to destroy, and the new King, though 
‘not popular, is free from many of the difficulties which beset 


| his father, especially the hatred borne to him by Ultramon- 


carry his father’s policy to success, and rear the throne his 
father had designed, he must be a Constitutional King, and 
from that resolve he never swerved. His Austrian relatives 
implored and threatened him to give up the Statuto; the 
priests, whom he, as a dissolute and superstitious man, greatly 
feared, menaced him with every spiritual suffering ; his closest 
female kinsfolk declared the incessant deaths in his House a 
judgment from Heaven; but the proud, hot-tempered, 
bull-headed soldier never swerved from the word he 
had given. He would keep the Constitution as his father 
had sworn, and maintain his father’s cause, and alf 
Italy in one twelvemonth recognised that he was faithful, and 
fell at the feet of the only Italian Prince who could be trusted. 
Before he had won a province, every Italian city used periodi- 
cally to be placarded with “ Viva Verdi,” the name of the 
composer containing the initials of “ Vittorio Emanuele, Ré 
dTtalia,” and in every advance his troops had behind them the 
army of the people. 

The popular confidence in Victor Emanuel never wavered, 
and it was well deserved. Dissolute in private life, a 
trooper in bearing, a rude sportsman in taste and habits; with 
no knowledge of literature, and little taste for art; speaking 
by preference a dialect as rough as the broadest Yorkshire, 
and never thoroughly mastering Italian ; a second-rate General 
in all but daring; at once reckless and ignorant of finance 
—so reckless that his debts were a permanent trouble to 
the Treasury, and so ignorant that he never could under- 
stand how his vast nominal income went—the King had 
three of those great qualities which build up in a favour- 
ing cycle of circumstance durable thrones. He never feared, 
or disliked, or tricked the people. He could take a great 
risk, as he did when he invaded the Romagna ; or exercise 
a grand svlf-control, as he did when, almost apoplectic with 
rage, he agreed to the peace of Villafranca, or when he 
signed away, on the demand of Napoleon, the cradle of his 
House. And he could recognise and accept and use great 
servants. His was probably not the insight which has 
made of the Hohenzollern the most powerful monarch in 
the world, the insight which picked out Moltke from among 
soldiers of fortune and Bismarck from among petty squires; 
but still, among the statesmen around him the King 
chose right. He alone after Novara insisted, in the teeth 
of enormous opposition, on choosing Massimo d'Azeglio. 
There is reason to believe that he hated Oavour 
personally, though at a time when he was absolute he 
had selected him; but he never but once, and then for a 
moment, deserted his great servant. He chafed under 
Ricasoli’s stern rein, but he never overthrew him. He must 
have writhed often under recent Ministers, especially in 
ecclesiastical affairs, but he never deserted them, even under 
pressure which to him, at heart a superstitious Catholic, must 
have been tremendous. It was not that he simply suffered 
them. To the last his power over every Ministry was con- 
siderable, and was exercised freely, especially as regards the 
Army and Foreign Affairs ; but he never violated the Constitu- 
tion, and never acted without his Ministers’ knowledge. As 
he told Gambetta, the last foreign statesman who saw him 
alive, had he been King of France, Gambetta would have 
been his Premier, and would have been supported. The origin 
of his loyalty was, in part at least, his utter fearlessness, which 
rescued him from that suspiciousness alike of the people and 
of personages which besets Kings, and in part the result of a 
feeling that he should be personally happier if all went 
wrong at last, and he was again the chamois-hunting Prince 
of Piedmont; but he was loyal to the bone, and his loyalty 
built Italy. No man less trusted, however superior in personal 
character or in intellectual powers, could have excited the 
same devotion, or received such adhesion from the determined, 
suspicious Republicans whom Italy, in her long years of suffer- 
ing, had bred. Mazzini never accepted him, but the Mazzinians 
ceased to plot. In the land of the dagger he was safer from 
attempts on his life than Queen Victoria in England, and the 
grief of his whole people at his death shows at once the con- 
fidence he had attracted and their keen political sense, which 
saw that here, in this rough soldier, was the standard round 
which all parties and all Provinces could rally for the battle 
of freedom and nationality. That his death endangers the 
Monarchy in Italy we do not believe. Great as the attraction 
of the example of France is on Italy, the Italians know that 
the Oonstitution will secure them all a Republic could. 
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tanes, and enjoys the benefit of the deep devotion felt through- 
out Italy towards his wife, the “ Pearl” of the House of Savoy. 
That the Ministry will miss the aid of Victor Emanuel’s popu- 
larity, of his rough, keen sense in affairs, and of his intimate 
knowledge of persons, is likely enough ; but in Italy genius is 
endemic, and his place will be supplied. He is not a heroic 
figure, in our sight, but there are compensations in character ; 
history will pardon the King’s vices, as the Church has done, 
and there will in time, if Italy lasts, gather round the Founder 
of her dynasty that softening halo of distance and indistinct- 
ness for which time is now too new. They are all passing, the 
great figures of our half of the century; and when the old 
Priest has gone, scarcely one of the visible figures present 
when it began will be still before the world. 





THE SITUATION. 


T is quite clear that Turkey is seeking peace, and that is 
all that is clear. The British Government, after many 
discussions, and probably many telegrams to St. Petersburg 
and Paris, signified to Turkey that she must, if she wished 
for peace, apply directly to the Russian Generals for an armis- 
tice. The Porte and the Sultan therefore came to an agree- 
ment to seek one, and on the 9th inst., Server Pasha, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, signified the decision to the 
Chamber sitting in secret session. The decision was, 
according to accounts which it must not be forgotten 
are substantially Turkish, received with favour, and 
Mehemet Ali, a General who knows German and 
French, was authorised to open communications with 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, This much seems ‘o be certain, 
as the Grand Duke has telegraphed the fact to the Czar; 
but this much is little, until we know what terms the military 
Enyoy was empowered to accept, and what terms Russia will 
demand before the armistice is concluded. It is more than 
probable that at first Mehemet Ali’s powers were limited. 
We do not, indeed, fully believe the statement forwarded to the 
Telegraph, that Turkey insisted on the uti possidetis as the 
basis of an armistice, for the Turks are soldiers, if any- 
thing, and know perfectly well that no such terms would 
be accepted. They would include no advantage to the 
victorious army, and no guarantee that Turkey, after using 
the six weeks in bringing up her last battalions from Arabia, 
would not refuse to accept any terms likely to ensure a durable 
peace. Still it is very probable that the Envoy was at 
first tied to certain conditions, but on the 9th the aspect 
of affairs was again changed. By a series of daring 
Operations whose detail is not yet known, Generals Mirsky 
and Skobeleff succeeded in forcing two of the Balkan 
passes, and enclosing a third, the Shipka Pass, and the 
army within it in a complete circle of investment. The 
army of the Shipka, forty battalions strong,—that is probably, 
20,000 men, with sixty guns, and a regiment of cavalry—after, 
as the Grand Duke Nicholas reports, “ some desperate fight- 
ing,” surrendered to the Russians, under General Radetsky, 
who, it will be remembered, has held the north of the Shipka 
for some months. This feat, which will probably turn out to 
have been a marvellous one, scores of the Russian soldiers having 
perished of frost-bite—the Russian soldier on service is not 
allowed spirits—taken together with the capture of Sophia, 
completely changes the position in the eyes of Constanti- 
nople. It is probable that the Pashas believed the childish 
stories of the danger of the Russian armies from cold 
and ice, which imposed, we see, on the Duke of Sutherland, 
and which were repeated every day in order to induce 
the Turks to resist. Cold harasses armies, but does not 
destroy them, unless they are flying, as the French army 
in Russia was, from their magazines, and though it inflicts 
losses of its own, it suspends still more destructive epidemics. 
Now, however, the Pashas see that Russia, instead of retreat- 
ing northwards to avoid snow, has broken through the Balkans, 
their second line of defence, has descended into the compara- 
tive warmth and comfort of South Bulgaria, and will, if peace 
is not made, destroy their last regular army before Adrianople. 
They are well aware that they cannot now defend themselves 
without England, and that England will not help them, and 
they are far more reluctant than their English advisers to make a 
last desperate stand behind the lines of Constantinople. They 
know too well both that half the population of their capital is 
Christian, and that its danger would loosen the last bonds of 
their authority in Asia, where Stamboul is thought of and 
imitated as the capital of the world. Islam thinks of the 
city as Catholics do of Rome, That they will consent to 














terms is therefore probable—always allowing for the chance 
of a Softa insurrection—but whether they will consent to 
sufficient terms remains still to be seen, and for all that has 
passed is still more than doubtful, unless Lord Beaconsfield 
resigns. 

No trustworthy account of the Russian terms has yet 
appeared, and we regard the majority of rumours circulated 
as mere feelers, put out by the friends of the Turks to see 
how much they can save for the Pashas. It is not probable, 
however, on the face of the circumstances, that Russia will 
agree to an armistice without the surrender of Rustchuk and 
Widdin, or to any peace which does not include autonomy for 
Bulgaria North and South, and an effective guarantee for the 
Christian government of all Christian provinces and islands 
within the area of the authority of the Ottoman caste. If she 
asks or accepts less than this, the peace will be a mere truce, 
for the Greek claim will instantly be brought to the front, 
and a far wider plan, including the final liberation of the whole 
of European Turkey, would be both more judicious and more 
right. We admit, however, that Russia, which has borne the 
entire expense and sacrifice of life involved in the execution of 
the mandate of Europe, must judge how far it is practicable at 
present to complete her work, and rescue the second half of the 
old Roman Empire from Asiatic dominion. Europe has avoided 
its clear duty, and has done nothing to help her, even in carry- 
ing out the resolutions of the Conference, and the right of 
Europe to urge her forward is therefore limited. Still, if weak 
terms are accepted, the Russian people, which for the first 
time in its history has been able to doa great disinterested ser- 
vice to the world, will not be content, and the Russian 
Army, which has displayed extraordinary valour and self- 
devotion, will feel that the diplomatists have thrown 
away much of the results of its work. We await the result, 
therefore, with a confidence which, though far from perfect, 
is still strong, believing that the horrible suffering of the 
war will yet secure a result adequate to the loss its prosecu- 
tion has involved to the world. We care nothing about com- 
pensations to Russia, though we fully admit her claim to 
them ; but if the population of European Turkey is but finally 
released from the sway of a destructive despotism, the 
hundred thousand Russians will not have died in vain. 





OLD AND NEW FRENCH REPUBLICANS. 


RANCE has lost in M. Raspail a good man, but a politician 
belonging to a class which even in France we are glad to 
believe is slowly disappearing. From 1815 down toa very recent 
period the cause of Republicanism has been maintained chiefly 
by men who bore to politicians the relation which Ultramontane 
priests are supposed to bear to ordinary Catholics. Necessarily 
determined men, for they had to contend with all the powers 
of the world, and usuaily filled with that passion of pity for 
mankind which, like high Calvinistic theology, so often pro- 
duces tempers of iron, they became under incessant persecution 
true fanatics, incapable of doubt, of compromise, and almost 
of comprehending ordinary men. Better men than some of 
them never lived—Raspail in particular was a true philan- 
thropist—nor men more unreasonable. They came to see 
their ends, often very noble, though sometimes very foolish 
ends, so closely that they forgot the influence of time alto- 
gether, and were inclined to regard obstacles, hostile human 
beings sometimes included, very much as nuisances obstruct- 
ing the prospect, to be swept as summarily as might be 
out of the way. They did not, indeed, advocate bloodshed, for 
they had tried that in the Terror, and had seen how extra- 
ordinarily little it was able to accomplish—for example, 
death, though “ poured out like water,” as Carlyle says, did 
not extinguish the use of titles—but there was no institution 
which they would not abolish, no “Service” they would not 
summarily dismiss, no prejudice they would not disregard, no 
conviction they would not trample down, in order to make the 
world happier in their own way. They became incapable of 
conceiving of liberty under a Monarchy, or equality without 
taxation proportioned to superfluity, or religious freedom with 
an organised Church of any sort or kind. Any defence of 
such compromises irritated them just as any denial of a proved 
proposition in physics irritates a man of science, and they 
were as incapable of tolerating a plea for slow advances, even 
in their own direction, as a moralist is of tolerating a plea for 
a gradual advance from crime to innocence. Mazzini, Raspail, 
Delescluze, and a hundred less known men, were in this 
respect all alike,—they all refused to remain content even tem- 
porarily with institutions which, though they granted room 
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for a victory of their principles, were not avowedly based upon | working majority in the Senate such as they already have in the 
them. Mazzini wanted the unity of Italy, but even that | Chamber. He would hazard nothing which would set the Chamber 
could not reconcile him to a Royal Standard as the symbol | | and the Senate in conflict with each other, so long as the result 
of that unity. Raspail wanted a Republic, but even that | of such a conflict might possibly be a new attempt toupset the 
could not induce him to tolerate the payment of priests or the Republic. Por the present at all events, he advises, as M. 
delay in making education compulsory. Delescluze wanted | Gambetta also advises, a policy of extreme caution. Both states- 
true equality of rights, and revolted against a Republic rather | | men would have the Republicans entrench themselves in the 





than wait till the majority which he wanted to rule, and which | 

under a Republic must rule, were able to secure it. Asa rule, 
the fanatics were personally so good, so self-sacrificing, and so 
infinitely beyond most competitors in genuine care for the 
people as a whole, and especially for the poor as a whole, that | 
they always had a great following, and for years it appeared as 
if the establishment of Republics must inevitably be followed | 
by throwing all power into their hands, a result which men 
even well inclined to them dreaded, as religious men dread the 
concession of absolute power to priests, They know, almost 
without reasoning, that they will not be able to bear the use 
the priests, however good, will ultimately make of the power. 
Liberals, and strong Liberals, too, dreaded the fanatics, till they 
half doubted whether Republics would not be too dangerous, 
merely because Republics would give them fair-play. So strong 
indeed was this feeling, that we firmly believe, if the truth 
were known, men like Mazzini, Raspail, Delescluze, Blanqui, 
and even, though he does not belong to a type nearly so 
extreme, Louis Blanc, have delayed the triumph of Repub- 
licanism nearly as much as the Kings. The mass of men 
have said to themselves,—‘ If we have Republics, these Ultra- 
montanes of Liberalism will rule, and we do not want that ;’ 
have said so even when recognising, as we do most fully, that 
such men are the natural products of persecution, and that | 








position they have won, and fortify it with new earthworks, 
rather than hazard any forward movement which might weaken 
their position. A temperate reform of the Press law,—a law 
regulating the proclamation of a state of siege so as to secure 
the Republic against surprise,—and a general amnesty, which 
should put an end to the recent prosecutions,—such are the 
chief immediate measures of precaution advocated by the Left 
Centre, together with any general measures by which the in- 
dustrial resources of France might be developed and the 
tranquillity of the country thereby secured. 

Such is the programme of M. Léon Renault and the great 
majority of the new, as distinguished from the old Republicans, 
and we think our readers will admit that a popular policy less 
alarming and incendiary could hardly be sketched out. Nota 
word is uttered against the Church. The Army is to be heartily 
supported, and its discipline enforced. Authority is to be 
vindicated, with only so much the more confidence that at the 
same time liberty is to be secured. The chief energy of the 
Administration is to be expended on, the measures by which 
the labour and capital of the French peasantry will profit. Not 
a word is hinted of a policy of revenge against the Monarchical 
parties, and all the drift of the new Republicans is profoundly 
opposed to such a policy. A guarantee of safety against fresh 
shocks,—military or political—is the one great wish of the new 











without them, in some eras, the torch might not have been | Electorate. They ask for a Republic not as the grand fulfil- 
kept alive. | ment of poetic aspirations, but as the only satisfactory pledge 
How different is a Republican leader of the later type, we | against dangerous and mischievous crusades. The new Republi- 

see in the remarkable speech of M. Léon Renault on the right | | cans speak as the mouthpieces of a class who are frugal, labori- 
policy for the Left Centre of the Chamber of Deputies,—a | ous, shrewd, but above all, sober-minded,—the class of peasant 
speech delivered by him as the newly-chosen President of that | | | proprietors, whose savings, invested either i in their land or in 
most important section of the Republican party. He declares | Rentes, make them desire peace with Europe as much as they 
that the true need and urgency of Republican institutions is | desire a career of undisturbed industry and frugality at home. 
to prevent, not to promote, the periodic recurrence of popular | And the leaders of course take their cue from the followers. 
excitement. The moderate Monarchists in France, he tells us, | M. Léon Renault, looking before and after, sees nothing in the 
had become convinced by the repeated recurrence of catastrophes | Empire to praise except its sagacity in promoting the commer- 
that there was no safety to be found by placing reliance on any | cial interests of France. And with all his praise of the Republic, 
dynastic principle in France, whereas ‘‘ Republican institutions, | this it is which chiefly excites his admiration,—that by its flexi- 
despite their apparent mobility, and by virtue even of that | bility,—its power of moulding itself to the need of the moment 
mobility, might prove the most effective guarantee of liberty, the | without any change of constitutional form,—it averts crises 
most powerful obstacle to those revolutionary and violent crises | in which labour starves and capital loses its best investments. 
which suspend industry and annihilate thrift, as well as the | There is room in a Republic for the expansion of liberty 
best safeguard against that spirit of adventure which entices | without scaring authority, for the demand for firm government 
to the pursuit of vietory and leads to the hideous realities of | and the demand for liberty come alike from the people. There 
defeat and invasion.” In other words, the flexibility of the Re- | is room even for its contraction without intoxicating authority, 
public to popular ideas will remove the motive for revolutionary | for liberty can only be contracted through the fear felt by the 
violence, while the predominance of popular interests will| people of the prejudicial results of their own spasmodic 
render the conspiracies of individual ambition as hopeless as/ impulses. Thus it is the sobriety of the Republic,—its 
they are criminal. And M. Léon Renault does not conceal in sobering influence alike on the Administration and the masses, 
the least the use which he desires to see the Republic make of | —which recommends it to the new and ablest class of French 
its new security against popular violence, on the one side, and | statesmen, as much as it would have alienated from it eager 
personal ambition on the other. He wishes it to use this | dreamers like M. Raspail or M. Delescluze. 

security in the interests of tranquillity, industry, and peace,— 
in the interests, that is, of the French people, who are weary 
of these terrible crises, and who have adopted the Republic | 
solely because, like M. Thiers, they see in it the only chance | RADFORD, as Mr. Forster hinted in very intelligible 
of ridding themselves of such crises. He wishes to see the) ‘terms last Saturday, is much given to the policy of 
majority united in defence of an unsensational, but firm policy, | Disestablishment, and has set its heart on leading the party 
—+to see no shrinking from the due exercise of authority,—no | which calls itself the party of religious equality. It takes, 
tampering with the imperatively needful organisation of the | therefore, some strength of conviction and some courage for a 
French power of self-defence,—no favour shown to rash and hasty | Liberal statesman so much in earnest as Mr. Forster to avow 
schemes,—and the firmest possible discouragement of any-|to his supporters in Bradford that he is opposed to their 
thing like Socialism, together with a careful attention to the | favourite political reform, and sees no reason to expect that 
proper development of the material resources of Franee,—the | he shall ever change his mind on the subject, except under 
making of canals and roads, and the utilising of the already made | contingencies too doubtful or remote for practical considera- 
railroads,—all for the purpose of securing that steady progress | ‘tion. Nevertheless, even the most earnest Radicals in Brad- 
in prosperity which a single revolution or coup detat so fear- | ford will hardly respect Mr. Forster the less for the manly and 
fully interrupts. Even as to the policy of the future, M. Léon | perfectly frank speech of Saturday last, while a considerable 
Renault favours nothing more radical than the repeal of the | number, we trust, of the moderate Liberals will be confirmed 
University measure of the recent French Government, and a | in their belief that there is no inconsistency between their 
return to the principle of a purely national University ; cer- | Liberalism and their respect for the National Ohurch, by 
tainly not a violent, but, as far as we understand the matter, | hearing Mr. Forster’s profession of political faith. Indeed, 
neither an urgent nor, on the whole, a desirable proposal. But | for us who are, perhaps, even more convinced of the value 
even this slight measure of precaution—as M. Léon Renault | of a National Church than Mr. Forster, though we always 
probably deems it—against the educational policy of the Ultra- | feel the claim of history over mere abstract theory in con- 
montanes, the prudent orator does not advise pressing, until the | sidering the value of political proposals, it would seem not 
next set of Senatorial elections have given the Republicans a | less, but more plausible to attack the House of Peers and the 





MR. FORSTER ON THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
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Monarchy from the democratic point of view, as inconsistent | 
with the principle of social equality, than it is to attack the 
Established Church from the same point of view as incon- 
sistent with the principle of religious equality. Mr. Forster 
reminded his audience that the Church question is a question 
not of putting up, but of pulling down. “Few persons, I 
imagine,” he said, “ would think now of establishing a Church 
in England, if it did not exist. Certainly, I am not one 
of those few, but the question is not one of establish~- 
ment, but of disestablishment.” And he might have | 
added that no persons would now think of establishing 
an aristocracy of birth in England, if it did not exist, or of | 
establishing a throne, if it did not exist. It is because the | 
Peerage and other distinctions of hereditary rank do exist, and | 
answer various useful as well as some injurious ends, and | 
because an hereditary monarchy which has long contented the | 
English nation does exist, and for this reason only, that no one | 
of any weight assails either the one or the other. We know 
what life is like with these institutions. We do not so well 
know what it would be like without them. We know that we 
should lose much of the variety of life, and of the colour of our 
best-beloved political traditions, by losing them; we are not 
sure how much we should gain, in the way either of happiness 
or hope for the mass of the people, by abolishing them; and 
therefore we cling to these institutions, though no one would 
maintain that they are theoretically consistent with the 
principles on which our various reforms of the House 
of Commons have successively proceeded. But when we 
turn to the question of the Established Church, there is 
certainly much more to be said in its favour from the very 
point of view of democratic equality and the happiness of the 
mass of the people, than there is for an hereditary aristocracy 
invested with political privileges, or an hereditary monarchy. 
In the first place, if an Establishment violates the abstract prin- 
ciple of religious equality in favour of a particular Church, it 
demands an equivalent, both in service and political concession, 
from that Church, which, in the case of the hereditary aristo- 
cracy, we certainly do not demand. No peer is bound to special 
service of the State by reason of his great political privileges 
or his social rank, but the bishops and ministers of the 
Establishment are bound to such special service, and are com- 
pelled also to recognise the right of Parliament to legislate for 





them to an extent that would be (very justly) repudiated 
as a bond of servitude by the free Churches. Indeed, so 
this, that Mr. Miall sagaciously changed 


notorious is 
his plan of attack on the Establishment by substi- 
tuting for the name, “ Anti-State Church Society,” 


“The Society for the Liberation of Religion from State 
Patronage and Control,” meaning to make it an emancipation 
society offering a benefit to the Church, instead of a hostile 
society striking a blow at it. And that, at all events, marks 
most distinctly the fact that the National Church does not 
take its privileges for nothing. It promises work, and it does 
work, and it gives allegiance to the State in matters im relation 
to which other Churches would indignantly and quite rightly 
refuse it. Here, then, is one great distinction between the historic 
State Church and the historic Peerage, and a distinction which 
is,—speaking in the light of democratic principle,—in favour 
of the former,—that it pays for its historic privileges, while 
the historic Peerage does not. As Mr. Forster most truly and 
impressively observes, “* At this moment there is no place in 
England, no country parish, however secluded, no back slum 
in any city, however squalid, in which there is not a minister 
of the Church,—that is, a State servant, whose business it is 
to care for the highest good of every man, woman, and child 
in this parish and those streets. ..... They know, and I 

wish them to continue to know, that they may ask for te 
religious help of this minister of religion, not because they 

are members of this or that congregation, but because they 
are Englishmen.” And surely that is, after its kind, a demo- 
cratic defence of the State Church, and one which it would be 
impossible to advance for the hereditary House of the Legisla- 
ture, or even, perhaps, for the dynastic principle itself. 

But Mr. Forster did not by any means exhaust this side of 
the case. We confess we feel very strongly that though it is 
true that the Established Church does give to its ministers 
and to its rulers (in exchange for services and political sub- 
ordination), and in much less degree even to its lay members, 
@ social position which is, in fact, regarded, and not perhaps 
unreasonably regarded, as more or less injurious to the ministers 
and members of other religious denominations, yet inside the 
National Church the Establishment promotes a spirit of large 
comprehension, mutual deference for each other’s rights, and in 











one word, religious equality amongst its various members, which 
no Church not under the control of the State and of the influence 
of Parliament could enforce on members of such widely different 
schools of thought. Under the broad dome of the National Church 
a far greater diversity of religious parties and religious ideas 
exist side by side than could possibly exist under the cover 
of any free denominational bond. You may talk as you like 
of the religious equality of the Roman Catholic Church with 
the Dissenting sects, and in one sense, no doubt, they have per- 
fect religious equality; but what is the use of religious 
equality without religious communication ? And what is true, 
—almost perfectly and mathematically true,—of the im- 
passable gulf between the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Dissenting sects, is almost, though not quite, as true of the 
gulfs between those various sects themselves. As Matthew 
Arnold says of all human souls, certainly it may be 
said of free Churches, that “in the sea of life 
enisled, with echoing straits between them thrown, 
dotting the shoreless watery wild,” these separate Churches 
“ live alone.” That is not true in any sense of the various 
schools and tendencies of thought in the National Church, 
Where is the Broad Churchman who has not pored over Dr, 
Newman's Oxford Sermons? Where is the Low Churchman 
who has not some conception of the teaching of Maurice and 
Kingsley and Llewelyn Davies and Dean Stanley? Where is 
the High Churchman who has not distinct conceptions of the 
principles of Simeon? Religious equality,—within its own 
bounds,—is a far more real and a far more useful thing 
within the Established Church, than what may be called 
the politico-religious equality which those denominations 
enjoy which are equally ignored by the State and by 
each other. We do not deny that there is a sense in 
which, in return for work and obedience, the Estab- 
lishment confers a social advantage painfully felt by— 
and no doubt socially injurious to—other Churches. But 
at least it does realise a genuine religious equality within its 
own bounds in return for this disadvantage, while no one can 
say that our aristocratic institutions,—with which we have, 
nevertheless, no desire to part, while they promote, as on the 
whole they probably do, the happiness of an historic and 
tradition-loving people,—foster equality of any kind whatever, 
social, moral, or intellectual. 

We hold, therefore, that a genuinely democratic statesman like 
Mr. Forster is not derogating half so much from his democratic 
principles in sanctioning the continued existence of the 
Established Church, as he and every one who holds to the 
British Constitution necessarily is, in sanctioning the con- 
tinued existence of an hereditary Peerage and hereditary 
Throne. Yet where is the Radical party that attacks these 
last institutions,—which could not be successfully defended 
on properly democratic principles at all? Certainly English 
Radicalism cannot pique itself very safely on the logical and 
moral consistency of its democratic faith. 





THE LIBERAL LEADERS AND THE WAAR. 


O one can justly say that the Liberal Leaders have not 
adequately responded to our appeal of last week to 
declare themselves distinctly as to the policy of resisting the 
onward march of Russia. Lord Granville, indeed, and Lord 
Hartington have not made an occasion for speaking, but reserve 
their more official utterances for the opening of Parliament 
itself. But Mr. Forster, Sir William Harcourt, and Sir 
Henry James, all of them leading members of the 
last Government, have spoken out with singular force; 
while a host of influential members—Mr. Lefevre, Mr, 
Mundella, Mr. Trevelyan, Lord Arthur Russell, and a great 
variety of the rank and file of the Liberal party—have all 
spoken in the most emphatic manner on behalf of strict 
neutrality, and in deprecation of the prevalent fear and 
jealousy of Russia. Indeed, nothing has been to us more 
satisfactory than the astounding mass of proof furnished within 
a few days alike by the leaders and the ranks of voters 
that there is no such reaction in favour of Turkey as London 
society was for a few months pleased to imagine, and to per- 
suade the superstitious to believe. What opinion in England 
was in the autumn of 1876, that it still is in the opening of 
1878. If there were any vibration in it at all, it was only 
during the temporary check of Russia before Plevna and Kars, 
when the gallantry of the Turks roused the admiration, and 
may in part, perhaps, have deflected the judgment, of a nation 
rather prone to help those only who can help themselves. 
But whether there were any such vibration in the publie 
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opinion of England, we begin to doubt. Nothing is easier than | sound views has rather followed than preceded the event 
to imagine such ebbs of feeling, nothing more difficult than | which rendered it inevitable. At all events, we may be well 
to verify them, except by the actual test of calling meetings | satisfied with the policy now advocated, though it is a 
in all parts of the kingdom, or still better, by a general elec-| little late. Nothing can be more statesmanlike than 
tion, turning expressly on the issue with respect to which the Mr. Forster’s demonstration that to make an ally of 
condition of public opinion is to be made known. During many | Turkey, even for the sake of keeping Constantinople out 
phases of a great question, English opinion really hibernates, | of Russian hands, would be as fatal and ignoble a policy as it 
listens, offers misleading remarks, and waits for the critical | would probably be superfluous,—that the destiny of Constanti- 
moment. But looking to the remarkable unanimity of Eng-| nople is of far greater importance to Austria, and of no less 
lish opinion in September, 1876, and in January, 1878, it may, | importance to Germany, than it is to England,—and that 
we think, be fairly maintained that at no time even between | therefore if we have not, as we probably shall have, very 
those dates has there really been a moment when England | powerful allies in forbidding Russia from permanently occu- 
would have seen our neutrality broken and an alliance with | pyingit,it would not be our duty to engage in a single-handed 
Turkey concluded, without a prompt and probably successful | combat with Russia for such an aim as that. Nothing 
effort to overturn the Administration, and without an outbreak | can be more striking than Sir William Harcourt’s proof 
of very sharp wrath against the promoters of the pro-Turkish | that even the present Government have utterly ridiculed 

licy. the notion that Russian conquests in Asia threaten our 

It is obvious that our Liberal leaders have grown with | Indian Empire, or his evidence that Asia, no less than 
the occasion, Compare Mr. Forster’s admirable speech at | Europe, groans under the misery of the Turkish yoke, 
Bradford last Saturday with the hesitating and timid speech | Nothing can be more neat and apt than Sir Henry James's 
ef October 7, 1876, when he regarded even the autonomy of | demonstration that the opening or closing of a strait like the 
the Christian provinces of Turkey as, then at least, inadmis- | Dardanelles is a matter of common interest to all the Powers, 
sible,—and we see the magnitude of the step gained. No doubt, | and that it would be as absurd as it would be selfish for any 
Mr. Forster will say, truly enough, that proposals made for re-} one Power to go to war for shutting it up in her own 
conciling a rough approximation to justice with peace, before a| interest, against the protests of all the rest of the 
war, must be very different indeed from what those proposals | maritime world. In one word, our Liberal leaders have 
may well be after the fearful price of war has been paid to | effectually whittled away Mr. Cross’s three points to one; 
the full. And that is perfectly true. Still, we think that if| and we venture to say that no British Government will now 
our Liberal leaders,—if Lord Granville, Lord Hartington, and | venture to embroil us with Russia, unless Russia is silly enough 
Mr. Forster,—had been a little more courageous and more/and mad enough, quite without relevancy or excuse, to 
disposed to support Russia—even without the concurrence of | threaten Egypt and endanger our command of the Suez 
the rest of Europe—before the war, they would have held a/Canal. This is a great step in Liberal policy, though it can- 
far stronger position than they do now. For of course, the | not be denied that it would have been a still greater step, if it 
influence of an Opposition in relation to foreign policy must | had been formally taken a year and a half ago. 
be estimated by the effect which a change of Government 
would have on the course of that foreign policy. No one can 
deny that an Opposition which had boldly expressed its sym- LORD BEACONSFIEI.D IN INDIA. 
pathy with the Russian aims, a year ago, and had declared 7". creation of a new Imperial Order of the Crown of India 
itself willing to co-operate—even, if it must have been, alone— restricted to women might be passed over as a rather 
with Russia to obtain those aims, would have had a far stronger | foolish “fad” with which it pleases a popular Sovereign to amuse 
position now in relation to this question than the cautious | herself, just as one passes over a friend's mania for blue china 
statesmen who now discourse so ably on the little reason we | or smoke-coloured carpets, but that it is symptomatic of a policy 
have to fear Russia, or to quarrel with her for her conquest of | which is both bad and dangerous, the policy of turning govern- 

ment in India into a melodrama. Lord Beaconsfield has never 














‘Turkey, but who a year and a half ago were so anxious to discover 
ceased to be “ the wondrous boy who wrote ‘ Alroy,’” the semi- 


a patched-up compromise, however inadequate to the occa- 
poetic romance which his admirers have agreed to forget, and 


. sion, which would but have had the effect of holding Russia 
which most Englishmen despise, but which seems to men who 


‘back. If Mr, Forster, for instance, could but have said at 

Bradford last Saturday, “ Long before the war I advocated what | know Asia as full of his special genius as it is of second-rate 

was then proposed as the Russian solution of the Eastern Ques- | pantomimic effects. His imagination is not excited by England 

tion, and was quite willing to have co’perated—eyen singly— | the “ weary Titan,” or England the “ workshop of the world,” 

with Russia, to effect it, and now that Russia has removed the | or even England the “ mother of nations,” but by England the 
Empress in Asia, a stage Empress in a scenic Asia, and one of 


‘Obstacles from her path by force, I am still willing to 
his objects is to make that position as visible to the world as to 


aid her, and confidently hold that her objects and ours 
can be entirely reconciled,”—it is obvious how much| himself. It was for this that he advised her Majesty to declare 
more powerfully a change of Government, if Parliament or | herself Empress of India, and persisted in that advice, in the 
the country had desired a change of Government, would have | teeth of the sarcastic disapproval of all true Englishmen. It 
affected our relations with Russia and the Russian campaign ! | is for this that he now advises her Majesty, contrary to the 
‘As it is, such a change,—unless indeed it were Mr. Gladstone | tacit understanding arrived at in Parliament, to sign commis- 
who formed the new Government,—would only mean this, | sions “ R. and I.,” “ Regina et Imperatrix ;” and for this that he 
—that a Cabinet less hostile to Russia than Lord Beacons- | approves or suggests those huge pageants in India which con- 
field’s, but still one distrustful and jealous of her before she | trast so grotesquely with the sober or painful realities of the 
entered on her campaign, had laid aside much of that | hourthere, with an embarrassed Treasury and heavier taxation, 
distrust and jealousy, on finding how useless it would be to | and the official recognition of a cycle of famine. It is for this 
cherish such feelings. But had Lord Granville, and Lord|that he is making of the Anglo-Indians a sort of decorated 
Hartington, and Mr. Forster, and Sir William Harcourt, and Sir | caste, till if the present system goes on, the wearer of a star 
Henry James, spoken, as they speak now, before the strength | or a man with a handle to his name will be considered pre- 
of Russia was made manifest to all eyes, they would have | sumptively, in the absence of direct evidence to the contrary, 
been able to offer to the people of England an alternative | to have lived in India, Not content with the Order of the 
Government with a far greater claim to concessions | Star of India, which was just getting old enough and full 
from Russia, and a far more cordial understanding | enough to be respected, he advises her Majesty to create a 
‘with her, than any Government, except one of Mr. Glad-| new one, with the mouth-filling designation of “ The Order of 
atone’s own formation, could offer us now. We have no fault | the Empire,” and to distribute its honours by fifties at a time, 
to find with the present speeches of any of our Liberal leaders. | besides making them the ex officio right of members of the Vice- 
All of them are clear and strong, all of them are wise, | roy’s Council, and it is this which has induced him to recommend 
and some of them are certainly eloquent. But we cannot | the decree of Saturday, creating an Order for Women, which 
but feel how much more effect they would have, if they | is hopelessly at variance with every Indian tradition, and un- 
did but express now the same hearty sympathy with the ap-|less we mistake her people altogether, with many of their 
proaching solution of the Eastern Question which they | deepest sentiments of honour. A Queen Regnant may exist in 
hai equally expressed formerly, when no one was on that | India, and when she exists she is practically released from the 
side among the leading English statesmen except Mr. | duty of seclusion, which is overridden by the higher duty of 
Gladstone, governing well; but the pride of an Indian Prince is that his 
women should remain hidden, should never be mentioned, 


But as thore is no use in crying over spilt milk, so there is no be 
use in regretting that the conversion of our leading Liberals to | should never be paraded before the public in any way 
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'sort; but it is Lord Beaconsfield who, if he pursues the melo- 
dramatic policy which alone seems to have charms for his 
imagination, will cause Englishmen to think that the sentence 
was not so outrageous as they deemed. 

As to the effect of all this fanfaronnade in India itself, we 
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whatever. Lord Beaconsfield has disregarded this feeling, 
has gazetted in London the names of the highest Indian 
ladies, and has recommended the creation of an Order the 
effect of which is positively grotesque, which includes the | 
Princesses, some of the great ladies of the Court, Mussulman 





and Hindoo ladies, whom a considerate Indian editor would 
not so much as name in his paper, however honorifically, for 
fear of the pain he would give, and who are protected by a 
custom as strong as law from even appearing as witnesses ; and 


are too bewildered to offer an opinion. We might as well 
judge a picture by lime-light, or declare a cathedral nave 
lofty or low when lighted by a display of sixpenny rockets and 
twopenny roman candles. We have been accustomed to think 


a number of ladies who happen to be the wives of men who are | that among the requisites for good government in India was 
administering Indian provinces, not one of whom has, we be- | silence; that she was best administered by toil-worn men in 
lieve, any other special claim on India than that she has done | black to whom a Star seemed a far-off reward, and a life of 
the Empire the honour of residing in it. The distinction refused | successful labour well paid by obscure competence at home ; 
to Florence Nightingale—for whom, though not by whom, it | that her Princes were dangerous nobles, tolerated because her 
was asked—and never suggested for women like Mary Carpenter, | people wished it; that her Government should be of all 





is granted wholesale to the members of a caste which has not | 


of necessity done anything except live, the caste meaning of 
the grant being accentuated by the careful exclusion of every 
distinguished soldier's name. The wives of Indian Civil 
Administrators are for no reason, except that they reside tem- 
porarily in Asia, distinguished, so far as the Court can do it, 
above all the scores of English ladies of equal rank and 
the hundreds who have done greater service to the kingdom and 
mankind. 

We do not object, if the Queen pleases by this multiplica- 
tion of Orders and decorations to throw away one of the most 
powerful weapons in the hands of the Crown; but we do 





object very strongly to the assumption which pervades all these 
ceremonial displays,—that the Indian dependency is the main 
object of the care of the Crown, that there is a second pivot 
of Imperial interest in Calcutta, that the policy of Great 
Britain is to be regulated not by solicitude for the welfare of 
Indians, but with a primary view to their interest and glorifi- 
cation, That is the tone which the Court, under Lord Beacons- 
field’s counsel, is setting, and it is a tone which, for a hundred 
reasons, is most impolitic and injurious. It is a tone which 
every day makes some fresh statesman ask himself whether, 
after all, it is so good that India and England should be 
fettered together, whether the burden is not equal to the gain, 
whether Imperialism may not before long infect our domestic 





politics, whether the freedom of England’s policy may not in 
the end be hampered by a Court view of India’s necessities. It 
is no light thing and no pleasant thing for Englishmen to be 
told every day that they must not do what they think right or 
wise, or even profitable, because if they do “forty millions of 
their Mussulman subjects ” will punish their policy and avenge 
their own betrayed and insulted Khalif. It is no light thing and 
no pleasant thing to feel that the first object of existence just 
now with this great and historic State is to be sure that no 
one shall sink a boat in an Egyptian ditch, and that she must 
stake her future on a war to prevent a few Cossacks from 
crossing Mesopotamia, lest the Princes whom we have defeated 
at any odds and in a century of battle should avail them- 
selves of Cossack aid to give themselves new and far more ex- 
acting masters, And it is no light and no pleasant thing to 
see, though that is comparatively a trifle, that service to the 
kingdom is thought nothing of in comparison with service to 
its dependency ; that the men who, by endless toil and patience 
and self-sacrifice make our Departments work, the soldiers 

who command our regiments, the sailors responsible for our | 
huge new floating fortresses, are nobodies in the eye of the 

dispensers of honour, compared with the men who govern and 

sometimes misgovern Indian Provinces, and who for that | 
work are paid double the highest allowances granted to the | 
Ministers of the Crown. If that kind of thing goes on, | 
if every other consideration is sacrificed to an imaginary 
necessity of conciliating Indians, who can only be conciliated | 
by justice and rectitude, this worst of all consequences will | 
ensue,—that Englishmen, instead of being proud of India, will | 
weary of her, will regard her with disfavour as a rival to| 
England, and will silently wish that the inevitable day when 
separation must take place should not be too long postponed. 
No kind of feeling, not even neglect, could be so injurious to 
India as that, and no state of opinion be imagined so likely to 
lead to a catastrophe. The first condition of our sway in 
India—a sway which we believe to be beneficial to Britain, to 
India, and to the whole world—is that the vast sacrifice it 
entails—a sacrifice which may be measured by the single fact 
that India is the one insuperable difficulty in the way of a 
conscription — should be made with willingness, without 
jealousy, with a sense of pride, and not with a sense of 
humiliation. The Tories are fond of saying that one Liberal 








exclaimed, “ Pe rish, India!” though he said nothing of the 


Governments in the world the most efficient, the most modest, 
and the least distracted by the empty ambitions which disturb 
Courts. Warren Hastings, who built the Civil Administration, 
never received a decoration; Lord William Bentinck, who re- 
dressed native wrongs, would have smiled with serene Dutch 
contempt at the notion of being rewarded by a tawdry decora- 
tion for his wife—true, his race was as old as Holland, and 
had helped to liberate England, so tinsel did not impress him, 
—and Lord Dalhousie, who gave his Sovereign eight kingdoms, 
would not, to have won a ninth, have exhibited himself upon 
a painted elephant with Englishwomen as part of an Oriental 
pageant; but they were not the servants of a novelist. We have 
been accustomed to think that our duty to India was our duty to 
her labouring millions, and not to her mushroom Princes—there 
is only one conspicuous Prince out of Rajpootana who is not new 


| —that their acquiescence, secured by justice and honesty, was 


our first guarantee—except, indeed, the sword, whose wielders 
it is now etiquette to pass over silently—and this new India, 
this land of fireworks, and processions, and spangles, and 
Princes with stars, and Viceroys with dreamily poetic speeches, 
is to us so unknown that we hesitate even to hold, much less to 
pronounce, an opinion. Perhaps it is all well. Perhaps India 
should be governed by comedians, with parts sketched out for 
them by an Oriental novelist, and hear her fate from time to 
time in rhythmical periods, pronounced while a grand trans- 
parency goes up and decorated figurantes dance applause ; but 
if so, the world is a feebler place and a worse place than the 
most pessimistic philosopher has as yet ventured to imagine. 
And if so, India does not require the services of English states- 
men. Let us hand it over at once to those to whom it belongs, 
—to Boucicault, and Burnand, and Beverley, and the heir of 
Telbin’s brush. 





COMMERCE AND WAR. 


N speaking the other day at Taunton, Sir Henry James 
touched with force and dignity on the sufferings which 

a war would cause. “I know,” he said, “ that there are men 
listening to me now who have to struggle hard to keep on the 
right side of the line which separates sufficiency from want ; 
and when I listen to carpet-knights talking largely about 
England's prestige requiring us to go to war; when I read 
this pretty language about laurels and lilies, I have to recall 
to mind—it is my duty to have it ever before me—how much 
uffering war will inflict, not only upon the soldiers in the 
field, but upon men and the households of men who know little 
about prestige, and who will have very little to do with these 
laurels of victory.” And a moment before he had said, “ Go 
where you will, among the miners of Northumberland, the 
traders of Lancashire or Yorkshire, the industries of South 
Wales, or the Forest of Dean, can you find anything but en- 
forced idleness, half-time work, and low wages? Can any 
one discern signs of prosperity in our Customs and Excise 
returns? Is this the time to cripple our commerce and in- 
crease the price of food?” There is some truth, no doubt, in 
this view of the situation, but we greatly doubt whether the 
proportion of truth in it is nearly so large as Sir Henry James 
imagines, and we are quite clear that even if it were as large, 
it would be very possible to make too much account of it. 
Of course, money spent in making war is in the end money 
wasted. There is a positive consumption of capital, with no 
material gain in return. Conquest is at best a doubtful ad- 
vantage from the point of view of profit and loss, and even if 
the balance were oftener on the credit side, England has given 
up making conquests in Europe, and is not likely to renew 
the practice. All that is spent upon powder and upon com- 
missariats might as well be spent upon champagne or upon 
truffles, for any permanent effect which the outlay has upon 
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the community. The cost of the war has to come out of | 
the pockets of the nation somehow, and either in increased | 
present taxation to avoid a loan, or in increased future taxa- | 
tion to pay the interest on a loan, -or in both ways, the) 
whistle is paid for to the last farthing. | 

But it does not follow that it is paid for in the way which Sir | 
H. James seems to suppose. It is quite conceivable that some, | 
perhaps many, of those very constituents whose possible suffer- | 
ings he had in view—the men who have to struggle hard to keep | 
on the right side of the line which separates sufficiency from want | 
—would be actually benefited by a war, benefited, at all events, | 
for the moment; and when men are in as bad a plight as| 
this, the moment is all that they have to consider. The im-| 
mediate suffering caused by the war would no doubt be con- | 
siderable, but it would fall chiefly upon the classes with fixed 
incomes, the clergy, annuitants, and all who manage just to 
make both ends meet out of realised capital. They would 
suffer doubly, by increased taxation and by increased prices. 
They would have to pay more for everything they bought, 
the Government would claim a larger share of their incomes, 
and they would have no more money to meet either drain 
with. But every one of the industries which Sir Henry 
James enumerates would receive an artificial stimulus from a 
war. The miners of Northumberland would for the time 
be able to make their own terms, for the demand for coal 
would at once revive; every English coaling-station would have 
to be supplied to guard against possible contingencies, since it 
is impossible to say where British ships might not be needed 
to protect British commerce. The various smaller industries 
which would be put in motion by the requirements of an army 
in the field would have to review their machinery, and the 
repairs and additions which such a review would necessitate 
would give new life to the iron trade. Ships would no 
longer lie useless in dock, a source of expense, not of profit. 
Every vessel that could not be better employed in 
other ways would be taken up by the Government. The 
prospect of high prices and possible difficulties in bring- 
ing home cargoes would of itself give an immense impetus to the 
import trade, so that between this and the Government de- 
mand the shipping interest would see a suddenness of revival 
which the most assured peace would hardly bring it. In the 
agricultural districts the rise in the price of wheat consequent 
on the cessation of Russian supplies would make the heart of 
the British farmer leap for joy. He would lay down all his 
available land in corn, hire additional labourers, and go to bed 
to dream that the good old times had come back. What 
with the demand for men created in these several ways and 
the daily rivalry of the recruiting-serjeant, wages would every- 
where go up, and for a time whatever warlike enthusiasm was 
to be found in the nation would be fanned by a gale of 
factitious prosperity. All the calls upon the markets 
arising directly from this war would have this in 
common,—that they would be additional to the ordi- 
nary and calculated demands, When war breaks out in a 
time of general prosperity, all the labour that goes to carrying 
it on is labour diverted from more profitable uses. But when 
war breaks out in a time of universal depression, the labour 





that goes to carrying it on is labour that is standing idle in 
the market-place, The ships and the materials that are pressed | 
into the Government service are the balance of unused ships | 
and unused materials ; consequently the profit arising from the | 
use of them counts, in comparison with the time before the | 
war, as so much clear gain. By-and-by, no doubt, all this sudden | 
prosperity would have to be paid for. It would be as though, | 
when bread was plentiful and the bakers’ trade dull, all the | 
loaves in a village should suddenly be bought up to be used in| 
a street-fight in the place of stones. Business would go briskly | 
enough till supper-time, but then the discovery would or 
made that though war prices had filled the bakers’ tills, they | 
had left the stomachs of the villagers empty. Yet even this | 
result might seem preferable in the eyes of the bakers to the | 
alternative of having bread left on their hands, and in the event | 


loaf when you are in full work, than to buy it at sixpence the 
quartern loaf when you are working two days a week. “Qo 
where you will,” says Sir H. James, “you find nothing but 
enforced idleness, half-time work, and low wages.” Granted, 
but the effect of any sudden stimulus applied to many brancheg 
of trade at once would be to turn idleness into industry, half-time 
into whole time, low wages into high wages. How long the 
improvement would last is another question, how great would be 
the collapse that would follow upon it is another question ; but 
it is not true that war would, in the present circumstances of 
England, be an immediate and unmistakable disaster. 

It may be said that we are arguing against our own interest in 
thus depriving war of its terrors. Not atall. There is nothing 
that would give us less pleasure than to see Englishmen ree 
fusing to fight for a good cause, whether that cause were the 
deliverance of a weak but gallant Power from unprovoked in- 
vasion, or the defence of our own hardly-won Empire against 
insidious attack, because they are afraid to face the conse- 
quences to their persons or pockets. We are not afraid of 
the truth about war. If it is right to fight on behalf of 
Turkey, let England fight, even though she have to face all 
the evils that Sir Henry James pictures. If it is wrong to 
fight on behalf of Tarkey, let England refuse to fight, even 
though she would not have to encounter one of the evils which 
Sir Henry James pictures. We have no wish to make 
unreal capital out of common-places about the evils of 
war. We are rather afraid that if too much reliance 
is placed on this argument, the common-sense of the 
English workman may discover that these evils have 
been exaggerated, and that the pluck of the English work- 
man may resent the imputation that rather than let trade 
suffer he would see Imperial duties neglected and Imperial 
interests compromised. England is neutral, and must remain 
neutral in the war between Russia and Turkey, because to inter- 
vene in it at this stage and under this Government would be 
to intervene in it to the advantage, if not on the side, of the 
Turks, and to identify English interests with the maintenance 
of a decaying tyranny. It is not well to mix up this para- 
mount consideration with another: which is at best problema- 
tically true, and which may be demonstrably false. Our 
abstinence from war will be far more improving to the national 
character, and make a far greater impression on the public 
mind of Europe, if it is based not on any nervous dread of 
sufferings and disasters which may never be realised, but on 
the resolution that, be it profitable or unprofitable, we will not 
fight in a bad cause, or build up the fabric of English empire 
on delegated oppression. The peace whose ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and whose paths are peace, is not the peace of 
those whose only aim is to sit by the flesh-pots and to eat 
bread to the full; it is the peace of those who will dare to 
face the sea and the desert, rather than remain themselves or 
help to keep others in the house of bondage. 








BARON MUNCHAUSEN’S FROZEN WORDS. 


HE Telephone is the wonder of the day, but among the 
inventions to which the investigation of this subject 

has given rise is one of a kind which to us—accustomed as we 
now are to the electric telegraph—appears still more marvellous 
than even the telephone itself, one which would enable us to 
talk further into the future than the telephone will ever enable us 
to talk into space. Every one remembers the story of Baron 
Miinchausen hearing the words which had been frozen during 
the severe cold, melting into speech again, so that all the babble 
of a past day came floating about his ears. Well, that 
extravagant piece of nonsense appears to have been realised by 
modern science, though not precisely by Baron Miinchausen’s 
suggested method. Professor Barrett’s interesting lectures on 
the telephone contained an account of the invention we refer to, 
which might strictly be called a telephone in the time-sense, since 
it will so reproduce the tone of words once spoken as to enable 


of war coming now, there is hardly a trade in the country) those who take the proper measures, to reel them off again in the 
that would not for the time be in a similar position. The | very same voice as that of the speaker, months,—and we may soon, 
truth is Sir Henry James does not sufficiently distinguish | perhaps, be able tosay years,—after the speaker himself is dead. We 
between the consumer and the producer. War means high | do not pretend to describe the talking phonograph minutely, but the 
prices; therefore, he argues, it means an aggravation of the | principle of it is this. A vibrating metal diaphragm is so arranged as 
existing distress. But high prices mean high wages, or at all | to vibrate in unison with the voice of the speaker, who must be near 
events, they mean wages; and though every workman is a con-| it, and direct his voice towards it. In connection with this metal 

| diaghragm isa pointer, so adjusted as to dot a piece of tinfoil placed 


sumer as well as a producer, and consequently suffers in one 
capacity by the very circumstance that benefits him in spirally on a revolving drum, with every vibration of the diaphragm. 


another, there is no proportion between the suffering and the |The rate at which the drum revolves must be carefully noted, 
benefit. It is easier to buy bread at a shilling the quartern' for in retranslating the effect of the dots on the tinfoil into 
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the vibration of the pointer attached to another vibrating plate, as 
the drum revolves past it, so as to reproduce in these new plate- 
yibrations the sound of the original voice,—if the revolution 
were faster than before, the same words would be heard, 
but in a higher key; while if it were slower, the same 
words would be heard, but in a lower key. It is, then, 
quite possible to keep this register of a speech as long as the 
tin-foil will last without being injured by oxidisation. And at 
present that seems to be only for a few months. Still it is quite 
conceivable even now, that five or six months after a speech had 
been uttered, you should hear it reeled off, as it were, from the 
tin-foil register, by the help of the revolving drum, and a new 
pointer, pressed by a gentle spring agsinst the tinfoil, so as to 
enter the dotted apertures previously made in it and excite the old 
vibrations, as it so enters them, in a new vibrating-plate, so as 
to form a perfect reproduction both in voice and expression of the 
words in the original sentence, and indeed so as to make an ignorant 
person believe that the same lips were repeating what they 
had uttered months ago, in the very same manner and with 
the same cadence. In this way you may literally bottle a speech 
and reproduce it months hence ; nor is there anything absurd in 
principle in the joke of Punch’s last Comic Almanack, which 
suggested the bottling of various operatic performances and turn- 
ing on the various taps at given signals. It is even scientifically 
conceivable,—we do not say it is very probable,—that after 
this fashion the nineteenth century may talk to the twenty-ninth, 
and be heard in the very words and cadences of a thousand years 
ago,—that a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s, for example, or of Mr. 
Carlyle’s, or of Mr. Biggar’s should be thus registered on some 
more permanent equivalent for the tin-foil, and the rate of the 
revolution of the drum be carefully noted as the process takes 
place, so that when after a thousand years have elapsed, and when 
a generation of men probably far more different from ourselves 
than we are from the Saxons of Alfred’s time are living here, 
this voice from the far-away past may be heard, reiterating 
counsels the very occasion of which is forgotten, or droning out 
complaints and accusations, the irrelevance of which shall then 
seem even greater, if that be possible, than it seems to us now. 
Talk of the urns of your ancestors’ ashes,—the drums of their 
ancestors will be our posterity’s most affecting mode of recalling 
their day. We might conceive every house furnished with such 
drums and vibrating plates, each stored with some speech, the 
speaker of which has long since been dead, and the anniversary 
of birth or death solemnised by the liberation of some one of such 
speeches from its long entombment. At the accession of each 
new monarch, we might have a chosen assembly called together 
to hear the most momentous speech from the throne ever 
delivered by the most remarkable of his predecessors, since 
the epoch when this method of preserving speech was first 
invented,—a Pope Leo XXI., for instance, surrounded by his 
Cardinals, inclining his ear to the vibrating plate, from which 
should proceed the address uttered by Pio Nono to his last Con- 
sistory, or a Hohenzollern of the twenty-first century summoning 
his Cabinet to hear with him, for the third or fourth rehearsal, it 
may be, the precise words of the last assault directed against the 
See of Rome by the great Prince Bismarck. Nay, we may have 
speeches prepared expressly for posterity, as so many speeches 
have, in a metaphorical sense, been said to be. Lord 
Beaconsfield is just the man to lecture posterity on the 
great Asian mystery. What is to prevent him from 
creating a Corporate body whose charter shall require 
them to preserve a drum and tin-foil scroll indented with 
his prophecy of the mode in which the Asian mystery 
will unfold itself,—the prophecy to be rehearsed once in every 
century after his death till its complete fulfilment shall have been 
verified? Doubtless the prospect is a formidable one. For, what 
with the many decipherers of apocalyptic riddles, and the many 
decipherers of scientific and metaphysical riddles, and the many 
decipherers of currency riddles, who are quite sure that they are 
right, we may well anticipate that a large part of- the occupation 
of posterity will be either the task of reverentially listening to 
our very bad attempts at reading the future, or of irreverentially 
destroying the records intended, but not calculated, to inspire 
them with admiration of our foresight. Indeed the “ drum 
ecclesiastic ” alone, if when properly spiralled with tin-foil it can 
thus be made to yield back the ancient sounds of primeval con- 
troversy, would find quite occupation enough for the ears of 
posterity, to drown all the drums military of a pretty large 
Continental war. 

But to turn from the more whimsical aspects of this very curi- 
ous discovery to its more impressive aspects, certainly nothing of 





modern invention has proved so extraordinary an illustration of the 
subjective character of space-and-time distinctions as these two 
kinds of telephones,—the telephone which enables a man to speak 
at one point and be heard at another, hundreds of miles distant, 
and the still more curious telephone which enables a man to speak 
at one point of time and be heard when not only his name, but 
even his nation, it may be, is forgotten. Some thirty years ago 
or more a very curious little book was published, entitled ‘“ The 
Stars and the Earth,” in which it was shown how, if an 
eye could be imagined riding on a ray of light reflected 
from an opening flower and passing on it through endless space 
and time, such an eye would always see that flower as it was in 
thesame momentary phase of opening in which it appeared at the 
time that ray was first reflected from it, and would so see it to all 
eternity, whereas if it travelled the least bit faster, so as to over- 
take—say, in a thousand years—the ray which left the flower a 
minute sooner, that eye would be reading backwards the change 
which we see accomplished in a minute, but would have it spread 
and subdivided over the period of a thousand years. In the same 
way, if an eye could be imagined travelling in the direction of 
the same ray of light, but rather slower, so as to fall behind it by 
a minute in a thousand years, then it would see the next minute, 
instead of the previous minute, of that opening blossom’s history, 
stretched out to the length of a thousand years. All this was in- 
tended to illustrate the extremely subjective character of the 
nature of time, and to prove that it only requires us to imagine 
a different relation between our eye and the light reflected from 
any object, to make a thousand years appear as one day and one day 
as a thousand years. For of course, if the retina in question 
were conceived as travelling from the earth so rapidly that in a 
minute’s time it could overtake the ray which left the earth a 
thousand years ago, then for that one point of space, such a retina 
would travel in a minute over the history of a thousand years. 
Well, that was but an imaginative illustration of the subjective 
character of the meaning ef time. But here is a real illustra- 
tion of it which we may all witness. It may happen even in 
the lifetime of living men that real conversations will be carried on 
between the most distant points which beings with earthly bodies 
can manage to reach ; and it may happen, too, also in the lifetime 
of living men, that the perfect semblance of the voice of one who 
died during a man’s infancy may vibrate in his ear, and repeat his 
own very words, in his young contemporary’s,old age. The future, 
indeed, may hear more wonderful things still. Itmay hear the voices 
of every century from and after the nineteenth, though of none 
before it, reproduced ages hence. The problems which we discuss 
so hotly as to the mode in which the Greeks and Romans spoke 
their language may have no existence in relation to the pronunciation 
of words in any age later than this, for the actual sound of every 
existing provincial dialect may be reproduced literally, and this for 
ears to which not only such dialects, but the most classical 
forms of the most classical languages of our day, will have become 
quite obsolete. ‘The thirtieth century may hear the orations of 
a Welsh Eisteddfod and the broad clamour of a Yorkshire horse- 
fair, in the very accents of our own time. Surely, nothing could be 
more impressive as a lesson on the undue importance which we 
attach to time. ‘‘We have heard with our ears, and our fathers have 
told us,” may in future apply not merely to the fathers we have seen, 
but to the forefathers we have never seen. The distinction between 
dead and living languages, indeed, may thus be in great measure 
obliterated. The ancient world,—ancient, that is, to our posterity, 
—may be,—to the ear, at least, and to the eye also, so far as 
photography can make it so,—present and living still. Men may 
live, as it were, in the nineteenth century and in the twenty-ninth 
at the same time, belonging indeed to the twenty-ninth, but 
hearing auricular confessions communicated straight from the 
nineteenth. Will a man so situated have any notion like that 
which we attach to the irrecoverable ‘past?’ Will he not live 
in a sort of focus of all spaces and all times, hardly distinguishing, 
as we do, ancient from modern, and hardly even the near from 
the distant? Whatever he may lose by that rather bewildering 
position, he will certainly gain a clearer view of the highly sub- 
jective character of time and space, and its almost purely personal 
significance,—a significance, that is, requiring entirely separate 
interpretation, in reference to the particular conditions of par- 
ticular organisations. 





THE INTERNATIONAL “MRS. GRUNDY.” 
HE Telegraph, and the Pall Mall Gazette, and the Morning 
Post, and the other newspapers of that group, know their 
business exceedingly well on one point. They know that one 
weakness of the average Briton is that fear of neighbour's opinion, 
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long since embodied under the the name of ‘ Mrs. Grundy,” his | 


dread—arising mainly from an uneasy consciousness that he is 
a work-a-day being—lest his neighbours should think what he 
does a little awkward, or himself a little unfamiliar with the re- 
quirements of the polite world. They believe that the weakness 
of the unit is the weakness of the society, and they set them- 
selves to utilise this weakness of the country in order to forward 
the policy they support. The abstract Englishman is told once 
or twice a-day, in half-a-dozen different ways, that his conduct 
at this juncture is exceedingly improper, that his acquaintance 
expected very different things of him, that he does not make show 
enough, that he ought to ‘‘take a firm stand,” and launch out a 
little, and not let himself be outdone by any pretentious 
neighbour, ‘‘ who,” it is always added in a stage aside, ‘‘ you 
may be quite sure is insolvent.” He seems to get on, but he is 
paying double for everything, and the weather has been bad for 
his clover, and ‘‘ I have private information that his bankers are 
very tired of his bills.” Now it is John Lemoinne, he is told, who, 
in the Débats, wonders when he is going to fight; or the Bou- 
lonnais peasantry have become unexpectedly sarcastic :—‘* When 
at Boulogne some time ago, I found that the rural folk in the 
neighbourhood had taken, during the last seven or eight years, to 
calling the donkey ‘ Le Lion Anglais,’ on account of its seeming 
stupidity and cowardice.” Then it is the Austrian Government, 
which is only waiting for the Englishman to do his duty, and it will 
pluck up a spirit and begin doing its duty, too. Again, the Indian 
Mussulmans are named as expecting the Englishman to do some- 
thing grand, or they will leave off respecting him; and then the 
German press is quoted as beginning to consider him cowardly 
and effete. England, that Press is reported to say, is an effaced 
Power, with no Army, and a Fleet which can accomplish nothing, 
with statesmen all divided, and a people devoted to physical pro- 
sperity. If all this does not succeed, the awful figure of Mrs. 
Grundy herself—the true Mrs. Grundy in full dress—is lugged 
forward. Just now, the Mrs. Grundy of Europe, the 
unquestioned arbiter of every doubtful question, is Prince 
Bismarck. So the German Chancellor is made to say—it was really 
said by a German paper—that if Turkey ‘‘ is the sick man, England 
is the sick old woman,” the statement being the more readily 
believed because the epigram is not a little Teutonic. The 
Englishman is expected to think this decisive, and to proceed in 
the required direction forthwith with a snort of indignation ; and 
perhaps he would, only the goal indicated is a lawsuit, and about 
lawsuits the Englishman, being au fond a serious person, with 
some foresight and self-control, and a large experience of affairs, 
would like to see the experts whom he consults a little more in 
harmony with each other. So the advisers attack his weakness in 
another way. ‘ You are going to be insulted, John. Here is that 
insolent and insolvent parvenu, Russia, going to give a grand State 
ceremonial, and she will send you nocard, John. Nocard! Youwill 
be left out, and how will you ever hold up your head after that ? 
It is clear that is what she intends. When you asked her to give 
up that prosecution of Bill Thompson, the poacher, did she not 
say Bill must arrange with the keepers first, and then she would 
see? And what insult could be greater than that? It was in- 
famous, and all of a piece. You, with your old pedigree and 
banker's account, and that great property in the Black Country 
—which Russia covets, John—to be left out of a party where 
everybody else is invited, and everybody else will go in uniform. 
Think of that,—in uniform! Your reputation for being a man 
of consequence in the neighbourhood will be entirely destroyed, 
and your children will have to avoid the highway for little back- 
lanes.” 

We suppose all this kind of thing does have some effect, or so 
many people would not write to the papers saying they are ill 
with humiliation, and so many Chauvinist cheers would not be 
given in the music-halls, and so many people would not quarrel 
with you at dinner about your want of patriotism ; but the effect 
of using this instrument, is, we suspect, a good deal exaggerated. 
Those who use it are apt to confound the effect of taunting with the 
effect of ridicule, but the two are by no means or with many natures 
absolutely identical. Ridicule either produces exactly the same 
effect as reasoning, being nothing but argument used in a rather 
bitter, or it may be, rather comical way; or it is an expression of 
contempt intended to break down the self-confidence of the victim 
by showing him either that he is foolish, or that he is isolated. 
When it is merely peppered reason or acidulated reason, as it was, 
forexample, insuch hands as Sydney Smith’s or Macaulay’s, its effect 
is enormous, the acid acting as mordant, and giving just that grip 
to the reasoning which makes it take deep hold. When, again, 
ridicule is intended only to break down confidence, its effect is 





still very great, because an enormous number of men have an 
inner self-distrust, and are greatly afraid of isolation, and espe- 
cially of isolation in opinion. It is not only the weak who are 
moved by the second kind of ridicule, though that is the popular 
idea ; for the strong, unless their strength is of a peculiar kind, 
are very often so moved, particularly if the ridicule does not rouse 
the desire of combat which with so many men is the substitute for 
tranquil strength. We think we have observed that the power 
of resistance to ridicule depends, not so much upon strength 
either of intellect or character, though the latter is a 
grand ally, as upon experience. The young are moved 
by ridicule, not the old; the recluse, not the men of affairs, 
{It is very difficult to make a man feel ridiculous when he knows 
he is right, and very easy when he knows nothing about 
the matter. You cannot move an old lawyer by ridiculing 
him about a conveyance, even if he is wrong and knows he is 
wrong; but you can make him feel very embarrassed, or even do 
very silly things, by ridiculing him about his neglect or misreading 
of an etiquette which he did not know. A certain ignorance is 
required to give bitter ridicule its full effect; perfect knowledge, 
or even unusual knowledge, acting as an armour so impenetrable, 
that the man who possesses it will stand up unmoved before 
any amount of sneering crowd. So will the man who thinks 
he possesses it, which is one at least of the reasons why 
ridicule is so lost upon fanatics, except in the way of 
making them angry. But taunting, used as a weapon, ex- 
ercises a different effect from either of these. Its object is not 
to destroy a man’s self-confidence, but to rouse it by rousing his 
pride; not to overcome his judgment, but to give preponderance 
to one part of the judgment that is in him. The man who 
taunts, appeals, in fact, to an idea or a feeling already in his 
victim’s mind, but in his judgment not sufficiently strong. It is 
of no use, for example, to taunt a man into doing a visible im- 
possibility, to taunt Holland, for example, into declaring war with 
France. You may make him angry, but it is with you, not with 
the enemy he cannot resist. Nor is it of any use to taunta 
man with not showing valour, when he deliberately thinks 
he ought to show meekness. There is no latent feeling to excite, 
and he simply despises or frets over his assailant’s incapacity to 
understand the situation. It is when the victim at heart agrees 
with his tormentor, but is too sluggish or too cowardly to act on 
his opinion, that taunts really tell, for then they may change, or, 
as it were, heat up a mere opinion of the intellect into an opinion 
strong enough to move the will which produces action. Ridicule 
is a solvent; but taunting, when successful, only developes. A 
lad at a school can taunt another into a fight which he thinks in 
his heart he ought to wage, but he cannot taunt him into 
throwing the inkstand at a master’s head. Nothing in him 
responds to the provocation, and he only smiles in de- 
rision, or tells his adviser to do it himself. If this is true, as 
we believe it to be, the effect of taunting in politics is limited. 
It may make an existing party act, but it cannot add greatly to 
the number of that party. ‘Those who already think we are 
skulking in not fighting for Turkey, will be worried by “ B.’s” 
story of ‘* Le Lion Anglais,” if they believe it; but those who do 
not so think, only acquire a deeper conviction that Boulonnais 
peasants know nothing. Bismarck’s opinion, supposing him to 
entertain it, will infuriate men who wish to act as he suggests, but 
only annoy those who have already decided that the suggestion is 
a mistake. The party for war is not increased by the taunts, 
though the party half-inclined for war may be made more 
energetic by their repetition. In some cases this change 
is of great importance, because men have hardly asked them- 
selves their own opinion; but in the special case of war it is 
not, most men making up their minds, so far as the conditions are 
known, unmistakably and finally. 

Of course, knowledge diminishes the effect of taunting, as it 
does of ridicule. You cannot taunt a sailor by attacks on his 
seamanship into carrying more sail than his ship will bear. Nor 
can you taunt a statesman into a course he knows to be futile 
by attacks upon his policy. You may taunt the sailor or the 
statesman into losing the ship by attacks upon his courage; 
but in that case, unless he is absolutely sure of himself, you 
are not attacking him on the side he knows. Similarly, 
it is utterly useless to taunt Englishmen who know their country’s 
history into war by representing that England will be con- 
sidered effaced. They know perfectly well that England at 
intervals is always considered effaced, often truly, and that 
those who believe the effacement to be lasting have always 
been awakened from their delusion. England was effaced 
under Charles II., only a few years before Blenheim, and 
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after the loss of the American Colonies, and just before the 
French Revolution, and in 1850, and so on, whenever she is 
in one of her pauses either of content, or of caution, or of ex- 
haustion from effort. And they know, moreover, that what- 
ever the vulgar might think, statesmen never made the mis- 
take of thinking her effaced; that Louis XIV., for example, 
when England was at her lowest point, moved heaven and earth 
to prevent her having a strong Government. Napoleon called us 
a nation of shopkeepers, but it was in anger, not contempt, and 
with the fullest recognition of the fact that the shopkeepers 
being inaccessible, and nearly omnipresent, were his most dan- 
gerous opponents. If Bismarck really said the sentence attri- 
buted to him, he said it because he had objects which would be 
served by England occupying herself, not because he really 
believed it ; or if he did believe it, he has a weak point, an unex- 
pected ignorance of certain facts. Taunts do not move those 
who know, nor, as we contend, anybody else, except those who 
at heart agree with the taunter, and already think the chivalry, if 
not the reason, is entirely on his side. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@—— 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,— Under ordinary circumstances, Lord Carnarvon's speech 
ought to satisfy the country and calm all agitation. But the 
circumstances are not ordinary. Our Premier is one who loves 
sudden surprises and dramatic incidents; and in this matter, 
moreover, he has something at stake which is dearer to him 
than ‘‘ British interests.” The Nemesis of his braggart speeches 
is now dogging his heels, and he hears in the triumph of Russia 
the knell of his own reputation as a statesman. If, according to 
Dante, one of the chief elements in the misery of the damned is 
the remembrance of lost opportunities, the political survey of the 
last eighteen months must fill Lord Beaconsfield’s mind with a 
crowd of thoughts the reverse of pleasant. No English states- 
man ever had a richer crop of golden opportunities, and no 
English statesman ever threw all his opportunities away with 
such lavish recklessness. All Europe besought him to take the 
lead in settling the Eastern Question. He tried tofoutwit Europe, 
for the sake of maintaining “the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire.” The integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire are now things of the past, and it will not be 
Lord Beaconsfield’s hand that shall draught the new map of 
Turkey. Lord Beaconsfield has indeed changed his character if 
—to quote a memorable phrase of his own against Sir Robert 
Peel—he awaits ‘‘ the catastrophe of a sinister career” without a 
supreme effort to avert it. He has apparently engaged Russia in 
controversy, and a Prime Minister can himself so largely create 
the elements of a quarrel that there can be no safety till the 
controversy is fairly closed. If, indeed, Lord Carnarvon 
were at the Foreign Office, one might feel confident that no 
policy could prevail which would run counter to the speech 
which he delivered to the South-African deputation. It is im- 
possible to feel such confidence in Lord Derby. One cannot read 
his speeches without being impressed by his honesty of purpose. 
Yet he has faced about and contradicted himself on this question in 
a manner which, I venture to think, is unexampled in the annals of 
English diplomacy. And the odd thing is that he does not seem 
to be in the slightest degree conscious of his own political gyra- 
tions. He has acted like a man under the mesmeric influence of 
a will stronger and more subtle than his own. I could fill a vol- 
ume with proofs of this out of the Blue-books, but there is one 
example of it in particular, which illustrates so strikingly the crisis 
through which we are just passing, that I trust you may be able 
to afford space enough to let me exhibit it in detail. 

The able Paper of Instructions which the Government handed 
to Lord Salisbury on his departure to the Conference concludes 
with the following solemn warning :— 





“Tn authorising your Excellency to declare this determination on 
the part of her Majesty’s Government at the Conference, should occa- 
sion require it, they desire at the same time that it shoald be under- 
stood by the Porte that Great Britain is resolved not to sanction mis- 
government and oppression : and that if the Porte by obstinacy or apathy 
opposes the efforts which are now making to place the Ottoman Empire 
on a more secure basis, the responsibility of the consequences which 
may ensue will rest solely with the Sultan and bis advisers.” 


The Porte followed the course which Lord Derby deprecated 
beforehand, and Lord Salisbury accordingly delivered the warning 
with which his Government bad charged him. He reminded the 


Porte of the great benefits which had accrued to it under the 
Treaty of Paris,—a Treaty which the Six Powers had observed 
‘‘ without reservation.” But the Sultan had, on his part, made 
‘‘ promises of reform,” and ‘‘ the engagements of the Treaty were 
not and cannot be unilateral.” If the Sultan should now, at 
the eleventh hour, decline to ‘‘listen to the counsels of the 
Six guaranteeing Powers,” and still refuse to fulfil the engage- 
ments undertaken by the Porte under the Treaty of Paris, “‘ the 
position of Turkey before Europe will have been completely 
changed, and will be extremely perilous... .. . We can foresee 
dangers near at hand which will threaten the very existence of 
Turkey, if she allows herself to be entirely isolated.” Lord Salis- 
bury, therefore, proceeded to ‘free her Majesty's Government 
from all responsibility for what may happen,” and in accordance 
with Lord Derby's instructions, “formally ” declared :—* The 
responsibility of the consequences will rest solely on the Sultan 
and his advisers.” ‘To increase the solemnity of the occasion, 
Lord Salisbury added :—‘‘ In communicating to your Excellencies 
{the Turkish Plenipotentiaries] the modified summary, I am, 
moreover, authorised by the Plenipotentiaries to declare that it is 
the final communication which will be made to you by us.” But 
perhaps Lord Salisbury exceeded his instructions. So it was said, 
in organs which affected official inspiration. But in a despatch 
dated ‘February 5, 1877,” not only is Lord Salisbury’s general 
conduct at the Conference approved of, but the grave warning 
in which he throws the responsibility of war, with all its con- 
sequences, ‘‘solely on the Sultan and his advisers” is specific- 
ally ratified by the Queen and her Government. 

Russia made one more desperate effort to avoid war by means 
of the London Protocol, in which even the “irreducible mini- 
mum ” was still further reduced. This last appeal was flung by 
the Porte in the face of Europe ; and having thus exhausted all 
pacific expedients, the Emperor of Russia redeemed his pledge, 
and “acted alone.” 

Here, then, we have a clear case. Lord Salisbury declared, in 
the name of Europe, and of his own Government in particular, 
that the responsibility of a war with Russia—a war “ threatening 
the very existence of Turkey "—would “ rest solely on the Sultan 
and his advisers.” Yet when the war was actually declared, Lord 
Derby, in his famous despatch of May 1, threw the responsibility 
of it entirely on the Czar and his advisers ! 

Is it possible to imagine a more flagrant contradiction ? Can we 
find any explanation ? Yes; and in that explanation lies the danger 
of the present crisis. Between Lord Salisbury’s warning to the 
Porte and the Russian declaration of war, Mr. Layard bad been 
sent to Constantinople ; andhe immediately set himself to reverse 
the policy of the Government, as represented by Lord Salisbury. 
Lord Salisbury had warned the Porte, in the name not only of 
his own Government, but of the other guaranteeing Powers, that 
since the Treaty of Paris ‘‘could not be unilateral,” the Porte, 
by refusing to fulfil its share of the engagements, had forfeited the 
rights which depended on such fulfilment. Its status under the 
Treaty was ‘‘ completely changed.” Mr. Layard saw that it was 
all up with the Porte unless he could extricate it out of this 
dilemma, and he set at once about the work of extrication. By 
hook or by crook Russia must be put in the wrong in the 
public opinion of England. By hook or by crook Turkey must 
be put in the right, not by getting her to fulfil her promises, but 
by diplomatic legerdemain, Mr. Layard accordingly drew up a 
‘‘ Memorandum ” for the Turkish Government, showing how this 
could be done. It is published in Blue-book No. 2, p. 162, and 
is an instructive comment on England's ‘“ neutrality.” According 
to this ‘‘ Memorandum,” the Porte was to appeal to the eighth 
Article of the Treaty of Paris. ‘Her answer to the Protocol,” 
—so runs the ‘** Memorandum "—* whatever may have been its 
intention, has been universally considered as a defiance and pro- 
| vocation to Russia, who avails herself of this impression to lead 

Europe to believe that Turkey alone is responsible for the war 
| which may ensue.” Why, it was not Russia, but Lord Derby 
| whe declared that ‘‘ Turkey alone is responsible for the war 
| which may ensue.” 
| “It is of the utmost importance to Turkey,” continues the 
| Memorandum, “that this impression should be removed, and 
| the best mode of doing so is by showing that she is willing and 
| ready to make peace, and to place herself in the hands of the 
| mediating Powers with that object... .. . It must not be for- 
gotten that the declarations made by the British Government as 
to the impossibility of coming to the aid of Turkey in case of a 
war with Russia remain in full force, and that public opinion in 
England would not support or approve any Government that was 
prepared to help Turkey. It is of vital importance to Turkey 
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that she should seek to change or modify this opinion, and the 
best way to do so is to show that she is ready to make reason- 
able sacrifices in the interests of peace.” “If Russia refused 
this condition, she would undoubtedly place herself in the wrong 
before public opinion. ‘Turkey can lose nothing by appealing to 
the eighth Article of the Treaty of Paris...... If the appeal 
succeeds, so much the better; if it does not, Turkey is precisely 
in the same position as regards her defensive and other measures, 
with the immense advantage of having given a proof to the world 
of her earnest desire for peace.” 

Here, then, we have the British Ambassador concocting a plot 
by means of which Turkey may put Russia “in the wrong before 
public opinion,” and herself so far right that the English Govern- 
ment may venture ‘‘ to help Turkey.” And this change in public 
opinion is to be brought about, not by any honest endeavour on 
the part of the Porte to conform to the advice of Europe, but by 
a dishonest dodge which may hoodwink the public. 

The Porte acted on Mr. Layard’s advice. All the Powers but 
England replied coldly that Turkey had no right to appeal to the 
eighth clause of the Treaty of Paris till she set about fulfilling 
her own part of the engagement. Lord Derby, on the contrary, 
forgetting his own instructions to Lord Salisbury, forgetting also 
the ratification of Lord Salisbury’s warning to the Porte by the 
Queen and her Government, backed up the appeal which Mr. 
Layard prompted the Porte to make, and pressed it on Russia, in 
order ‘‘ to place her in the wrong before public opinion.” Russia 
declined the insidious ‘‘ mediation,” and Lord Derby thereupon 
threw upon Russia the responsibility of the war. 

Does not this throw a significant light on the crisis through 
which we are passing? The incidents of the two periods bear a 
remarkable family likeness. In the former, Lord Derby seems to 
have acted as a sort of mesmerised medium, manipulated by two 
conspirators against the peace of Europe,—one of them on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, the other on the banks of the Thames. 

The ‘ mediation ” scheme of last May having failed, Mr. Layard 
tried another method of ‘‘ placing Russia in the wrong before 
public opinion.” He deluged the Foreign Office with stories of 
‘¢ Russian atrocities,” which he confessed with cynical frankness 
that he had not taken the trouble to “ verify,” and whieh have all 
turned out to be absolutely false. Nevertheless, Lord Derby, who 
declined to join the other Powers in protesting against the verified 
atrocities of the Turks, considered it his duty to call the attention 
of the Russian Government to the unverified rubbish sent home 
by Mr. Layard. The second ‘‘ mediation ” plot having apparently 
shared the ignominious fate of its predecessor, Mr. Layard is 
sending home another cargo of ‘‘ Russian atrocities,” in the hope, 
according to the Constantinople correspondent of to-day’s Pall 
Mall Gazette, that ‘‘ we may arrive at results which may stir the 
languid rulers of the nation. Quantity may tell where mere 
quality has failed.” And the Ambassador who is striving by 
these means to ‘stir the languid rulers of the nation” to war, 
has used the influence of his position to induce Englishmen, who 
have told him of Turkish atrocities, to conceal them from the 
English public ! 

But there was a lower deep still which the fair name of Eng- 
land might reach in Mr. Layard’s custody, and that deep it 
reached on the 12th of last May, when a deputation from the 
Turkish Parliament waited on Mr. Layard to offer him an address 
of thanks to the English Government, for having, in Lord Derby's 
despatch of May 1, adopted the cause of Turkey, and justified 
her before Europe. In this address Russia is characterised as 
‘a brigand.” ‘* Not content with having sacrificed a number of in- 
nocent people in the flames of the intrigues which she has fomented 
for the last ten years by lavish expenditure, with having caused the 
butchery of a number of children and Mahommedan women, and 
with having plunged many of our fellow-citizens into every kind of 
calamity, Russia has managed, through her many intrigues, to 
spread abroad her calumnies, and to excite public feeling to such 
a degree that she has succeeded in deceiving many reasonable 
people, and in rousing against us just and honourable persons.” 
‘¢ The different Christian communities” are declared to ‘ enjoy 
perfect liberty, under the shadow of the Ottoman Empire.” ‘The 
English Government, after making every effort to preserve peace, 
judged it right at the time to adopt a policy of neutrality ; and 
consequently, as it was clear they could not approve of such 
ruses and intrigues, we have seen with joy that in their reply to 
Prince Gortchakoff they embraced, as is their wont, the cause of 
justice, and have judged with equity the conduct of the two 
parties.” ‘‘ This decision has given us courage and satisfaction.” 

Has the reader comprehended what all this means? The 
British Ambassador at Constantinople receives from the Turkish 


Parliament an address of thanks to the English Government for 
| having sided with Turkey against Russia, the latter country 
| being at the same time made solely responsible for the very crimeg 
| which Lord Derby had, in the name of the Queen, denounced ag 
| the work of Turkish officials. In short, all the fruits of Turkish mis- 

rule are laid at the door of Russia. And this impudent Address to 

the British Government is graciously acknowledged by Lord 
| Derby, and printed in a Blue-book! The courteous answer of 
the Russian Government the other day to our so-called 

‘‘mediation ” has been ludicrously characterised as worthy of 
Ghengis Khan. But I doubt whether even Ghengis Khan would 
have offered to a friendly Government the affront which Lord 
Derby has offered to Russia by his reception of this infamous 
Turkish address. And allthis time our Foreign Office has been 
supposed to have been playing a neutral part between Russia and 
Turkey !—I am, Sir, &c., 


January 9. Matcotm MacCo.n, 





THE THAMES AND LONDON SEWAGE. 
(To Tug EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”'} 
Srr,—In 1827 a Company was formed for embanking the River 
Thames, and conveying the sewage of London, by means of a 
tunnel under the embankment, down to the Isle of Dogs, there to- 
be converted into manure for sale. 

On being consulted, I reported that the excluding the tide 
from entering the sewers and expelling the foul air from them, 
which was supplied by fresh air on the receding of the tide, 
would be fatal to the health of London, and render it the land of 
Golgotha; and that the tunnel would be blocked up by the 
débris from the streets and the sewers running into it at right 
angles, unless a powerful body of water from the upper part of 
the river was flushed through it, which would render the sewage 
of no value. The scheme was dropped. In 1859, on hearing 
that a similar plan was about being adopted, I called on one of 
the most eminent members of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and after telling him of the above objections to the proposed 
scheme, I suggested that the object of purifying the Thames might 
be effected by tapping the river in that section where the same- 
foetid matter oscillated backwards and forwards daily by the 
tidal action. 

When the best locality was decided on, a canal could be cut 
from it, through the Essex Marshes, to the sea, clear of the River 
Thames, which would require gates, locks, and sluices, only at 
both ends. 

The gates to be worked by the electric telegraph. On the 
flood tide the sea-gate would be shut, and the river-gate kept 
open, to enable the canal to be filled by the flood tide with the 
offensive matter. 

And as the tide rises for two hours at London Bridge after the 
ebb makes at the sea-gate, the canal would act as a syphon, until 
the following flood tide rendered it necessary to shut the sea-gate. 

By adopting this plan, the velocity of the flood tide will be in- 
creased to supply the vacuum caused by the discharge from the 
canal, to the great improvement and scouring of the river, and in 
a few weeks the pure sea-water would reach the river entrance to 
the canal, and finally up to Chelsea, above the sewers. I have 
been informed that the canal could be constructed for £1,000,000 
sterling. 

By the present system all the sewers are closed from the tidal 
action, and after being pumped up from different levels, the 
sewage is finally discharged into the River Thames at Barking 
Creek on the north and Crossness on the south side, from whence 
the ebb tide cannot convey it clear of the river before it is met 
by the flood tide, which brings it back, causing it to subside at 
slack water in the bed of the river, which, in course of time, will 
seriously injure the navigation. 

Were the canal constructed, it is probable that if the land- 
owners were allowed to have sluices in it, to extract the liquid 
manure for their lands, they might be induced to charge little or 
nothing for the area required for its construction.—I am, Sir, 
&e., G. O. Evans, Admiral, 

Formerly Acting Conservator of the River Mersey.. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND WOMEN’S 
DEGREES, 
(To THs EDITOR OF THE “SPSCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—It appears to me that if any members of our Convocation 
who are favourable to the admission of women to London degrees 
vote against the proposed Charter merely because the Senate has 
tried to accomplish a part of its objects in an unconstitutional way, 
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and because it is feared that they may do so again, if that and more 
is not done in a constitutional way, such members will not only 
go off upon “a side-issue,” but will commit, from their own point 
of view, a glaring absurdity. It is indeed difficult to argue about 
it, except by referring to the hackneyed metaphor of cutting off 
your own nose to spite your face. 

Observe that Convocation will not by accepting the Charter 
condone or sanction anything that the Senate has heretofore 
done. They might with perfectly logical consistency first 
accept the Charter and then censure the Senate. The 
order of events has been different. The Senate were cen- 
sured by the first resolution of last July, and for all reply they 
have meekly sent down the draft Charter afterwards! Surely 
those who wish the result as it affects women, or those who are 
indifferent to it, or even those who, while disliking the admission 
of women, nevertheless feel that Convocation cannot with 
decency, as matters now stand, fall back upon this dislike and 
abandon the ground of constitutional scruple, will never be in- 
duced to believe that Convocation has not done enough to pro- 
tect its constitutional privileges, and that they are bound to 
make a holocaust of the women and their claims, in order that 
the Senate may read a lesson against usurpation in the light of 
the flames. 

I hope, however, that my fellow-graduates will not indulge in 
a false security, but will make every effort to come and vote on 
Tuesday evening. They may find they have enough to do to 
outvote the strong body concentrated in London who are against 
the admission of women in toto, and who may, after all, be pre- 
pared to stultify all the previous action of the body (Convocation) 
for whose honour they just now profess so much solicitude.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A Lonpon GRADUATE. 


(To Tus EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—Everyone interested in the general, and more especially in 
the medical, education of women must thank you heartily for your 
admirable article of last week, and for no part of it will they be 
more grateful than for your insistance on the primary necessity 
that the University of London should ‘abate no jot of its intel- 
lectual conditions, in deference to considerations of sex.” It is 
precisely for this that we have been for many years contending 
not that women should enjoy any exceptional privileges or immu- 
nities (which in their case would indeed be real disadvantages), 
but simply that the exceptional hindrances and barriers placed in 
their way should be removed. 

I am glad, however, in justice to the only two Medical Boards 
that have hitherto consented to examine women, to bear witness 
that in each case the same principle has been scrupulously main- 
tained, and that to them at least are inapplicable the strictures 
most justly due to any institution that may have adopted an 
Opposite course. 

The Queen's University of Ireland is, in fact, at this moment 
unable to examine women, although its authorities have declared 
their willingness to do so, because the ordinary regulations 
require a year of study in one of the affiliated Queen’s Colleges, 
and none of these has as yet consented to admit women to 
instruction. 

The Irish College of Physicians, also, have adhered in the most 
rigid manner to their regulations, printed long before any woman 
applied to them for admission ; and, as one of the five women who 
have recently passed their examinations, you will allow me to 
testify that no jot or tittle of their ordinary requirements was 
relaxed ; and, indeed, that the whole examinations for both men 
and women were conducted simultaneously and in the same 
apartment. 

I should not think it necessary to trouble you with these lines, 
but that misstatements on this subject have been deliberately 
made by one of the minor medical papers, and have not been re- 
tracted, in spite of the demonstration of their falsity by the 
official statements of the College Registrar. Should it be sup- 
posed that the allusion in your influential journal was confirma- 
tory of these misstatements, a grave injustice would be done to 
the two medical corporations who have led the van in justice 
and generosity, and whose chief claim on our gratitude is that they 
have wholly ignored the element of sex in all candidates admitted 
by them to examination.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sopnia Jex-Biake, M.D., L.C.P.L 
32, Bernard Street, Russell Square. 





WIFE-BEATING. 
(To THe Epiror OF THES “SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—My experience as a magistrate, and my reading of police 
reports, convince me that Miss Cobbe is right in asserting that 
men have no such sense as she has of the evil of wife-beating and 
other forms of cruelty to women. Gentlemen do not beat their 
own wives, but they rarely show or feel much indignation at the 
cruelty of the lower classes towards either women or children. 
I do not remember having ever known or read of the full penalty 
being inflicted for the most cruel treatment of a wife; oftenest 
magistrates are content with the sham punishment of binding over 
to keep the peace. Brutality is a large element in the character of 
most Englishmen, and not less in gentlemen than in boors; only the 
latter show it by their acts, and the former by their indifference 
to those acts. The Englishmen who read with complacency how 
those ‘real gentlemen,” the Turks, dispose of wounded Russian 
prisoners by lighting fires upon their stomachs, are not likely to 
be much moved by the injuries inflicted on a wife with a paraffin 
lamp. And if all we hear of ‘‘ Society” being on the side of the 
Turks is true, it is from men with an innate sympathy with 
brutality that our legislators and administrators of the law are 
chiefly taken.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp STRACHEY. 





SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Srr,—I have read with deep regret your article on the new diffi- 
culty in South Africa. You write of Ketshwayo as if he were a 
mere savage, whose object it was to make war for war’s sake; 
whereas for twenty years past he has, in the very matter of this 
disputed territory, exercised an amount of self-control which I 
feel sure no Englishman wouid have displayed in similar circum- 
stances. During that long period the Natal Government have 
known that the Zulus claimed the boundary which Sir T. Shep- 
stone now refuses to give up to them. At his entreaty they laid 
down their assegais, in the belief that justice would be done them 
in the end. Nevertheless Sir Theophilus, without a word of justi- 
fication, but by a mere arbitrary assertion of authority, now tells 
them that this land shall not be theirs. There never was a dis- 
pute which more fairly called for compromise, or which, so far as 
I can judge, ought more readily to admit of satisfactory adjust- 
ment. I, of course, say this on the assumption that Zulus have 
rights as well as Englishmen. The contrary doctrine is only too 
popular in many quarters. 

Correspondents of the Aborigines’ Protection Society in South 
Africa who have been recently in communication with Ketshwayo 
declare that he has no desire to engage in war, but is willing to 
submit the question at issue to the decision of the Queen. Un- 
fortunately the part which Sir T. Shepstone took in the Langa- 
libalele outbreak has impaired the confidence with which the 
Kaffirs formerly regarded this able administrator, and I would 
suggest that an effort should be made to restore that confidence 
by some better means than the extermination of another native 
tribe.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Cresson. 

17 King William Street, Charing Cross, January 7. 


CHILDREN’S TOYS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Will you allow me, in reference to your interesting article 
on ‘* Children’s Toys,” to suggest a very simple means for the 
amusement of children which can be easily and cheaply supplied, 
|and which, from experience, I know gives immense pleasure? 
| My children, who have never been without an abundance of 
| beautiful and interesting toys, have nevertheless never spent 
happier hours than in playing with a large collection of old bob- 
bins of every possible size, shape, and colour. I never quite 
understood their games, which were entirely of their own in- 
vention, but I know one was forming them into armies and pro- 
cessions, the larger bobbins being the officers and more important 
persons, with distinct names; special bobbins came to special 
honours, and the way in which they were known and singled out 
from among hundreds of others seemed almost as marvellous to 
me as the way in which every little lamb knows its own mother. 
A far less interesting use to which they were put by 
younger children was as blocks for building. The bobbins were 
also made to run races. A few strung together is a delightful 
toy for infants, and one which I hardly need suggest. One more, 
and a very interesting use to which they are put by boys who 
are allowed the use of a knife, is as the raw material for splendid 
teetotums. By cutting them in half across the bobbin, and shaping 





| 





them, and putting a small pointed round piece of wood through 
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the hole, to act as handle and foot, a perfect teetotum is manu- 
factured, which can be ornamented, by the use of a little water- 
colour paint, with a number of concentric circles of brilliant 
colours. If every tradesman—tailors, dressmakers, and others 
who keep a large staff of sewers—would ask them to save all 
their bobbins, I think they would, at no cost to themselves and 
at very slight trouble, afford great amusement to immense num- 
bers of poor children. And there is this special advantage in 
bobbins as playthings, that they are not coloured, and that they 
can be washed, or being so very valueless in a money point of 
view, can be thrown away or burnt after an infectious illness.— 
T am, Sir, &c., A Great Lover OF CHILDREN. 





‘THE BROAD STONE OF HONOUR.” 
[To THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOB.") 

Smr,—I have read with interest and admiration, but also with 
surprise, the appreciative review of Mr. Kenelm Digby’s ‘“‘ Broad 
Stone of Honour,” in the last Spectator. Is it possible your re- 
viewer was unaware that the present publication is but a reissue 
of a work first published more than fifty years ago, that Mr. 
Digby was the well-known author of many other works similar in 
character and structure,—of the ‘‘ Mores Catholici; or, Ages of 
Faith,” of the **Compitum; or, Meeting of the Ways in the 
Catholic Church,” and of several minor writings, all, as I have 
said, marked with the same individuality of character. They 
contain a lavish wealth of quotation from authors, classical, 
medieval, and modern, surpassing even Burton’s ‘“ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” and differing from Burton in this,—that 
no quotation is found in them that is not high, pure, and 
good, full of ennobling and refining influences for the reader. 
‘The beauty of the extracts from medieval authors unknown or 
almost unknown is wonderful,—and these pearls are strung upon 
a thread of gentle, pious, and chivalrous reflections of the author's 
own. Among cultivated Catholics there are few writings better 
known, and few that have exercised a greater charm, than those of 
Kenelm Digby, who became a convert to the Catholic faith long 
before the Oxford movement began.—I am, Sir, &c., O. 


[We are aware of the facts mentioned by our correspondent.— 
Ep, Spectator.] 








ART. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
(SECOND NOTICE.] 


In our first notice of this Gallery we did not mention any of the 
works of the very early water-colour painters, nor those of 
Turner, but confined ourselyes to some general remarks upon the 
progress of the art, and noticed a few of the works of Cox, De 


Wint, Cotman, &c., as exemplifying this progress. We have 
now to speak of the various artists who flourished, roughly speak- 
ing, between 1750 and 1800; and also of the Turner drawings, of 
which there are a good number, some of the greatest excellence. 
Thomas Hearne, “Italian” Smith, Michael Angelo Rooker, 
Henry Eldridge, and several others may well be classed together 
for all purposes of criticism, for there is little in any of their 
pictures to call for special mention, unless it be such character- 
istics as they allalike possess. And it is to afew of these charac- 
teristics that we would draw our readers’ attention. Perhaps 
the most noticeable of them is the lack of atmosphere in all 


their work, The sky does not seem to have been regarded by | 


them as a means of giving light at all, but rather for the purpose 
of aiding in the composition of the picture, and especially valuable 


for its power of increasing a certain sombre harmony which is 
In nine out of ten | 
of these drawings the sky is represented as a heavy mass of | 


very striking in the drawings of this period. 


cumulus clouds arranged in a pyramidical form, and often 
threatening to overwhelm the landscape beneath. Even when the 
sky is one from which a little light falls on the landscape beneath, 


the clouds are still of this heavy texture, like masses of cotton-wool | 
dipped in dirty water and piled along the firmament. Thesecond | 


great mark of these very early drawings is the complete monopoly 
which tradition seems to have held in the minds of the artists. 
In one of these works after another can we trace the utter subordi- 
nation of natural fact to conventional representation, and in no 
portion of the landscape is this so evident, as a rule, as in the 
treatment of the trees. Each artist seems to have quite made up 
his mind that trees were objects with which he might deal as he 
liked, without much attention to special cases, and so we have 
time after time a sort of type of tree-form, varying, it is true 


slightly in each artist, but always dependent upon a certain 
touch and grouping of round masses of foliage which bears but 
little analogy to the free luxuriance of the natural object. It 
was not that the artists of this day could not draw trees, but that 
they would not look at them and give the trouble to their repre- 
sentation,—in fact, put them in anyhow, either as a background 
to buildings, or as large masses to help their composition. Cox's 
trees were a decided advance upon this, for though he treated 
his foliage roughly enough, and generally twisted his branches 
about in the wildest confusion, yet he did actually paint individual 
specimens, and his oaks and ashes were roughly like trees of that 
species. 

It must not be forgotten, however, in judging the drawings of 
this period, that some allowance is to be made for the wretched 
state of the colours themselves at this time, for in 1750 there was 
not a bright green, blue, or yellow in existence ; and even of the 
colours that were manufactured many, no doubt, have faded, 
some totally disappeared. And this was the case up to the time 
of De Wint, many of whose skies have quite vanished. 

The dawn of a brighter day for water-colours may be first. 
seen, perhaps, in the works of Hills, who though par excellence an 
animal painter, yet was also a landscape artist of no mean skill. 
There are several of his works here, the best of which is probably 
No. 328, ‘‘A Farmyard.” Here, despite some crude greens and 
yellows, we can distinctly trace the attempt to paint objects in 
their natural colours, not, as had formerly been the case, neglect- 
ing the true colour for the sake of a desired harmony of tone. 
Hills was especially celebrated for his drawing of deer, and we 
remember to have seen a group of these animals by him with 2 
landscape background by David Cox. 

Of the Girtin pictures it is difficult to speak at any length without 
repeating what we have said of the earlier painters. In his work, 
too, there is that extraordinary ignorance of the light-giving 
powers of the sky, and hardly less extraordinary dimness to the 
colours of nature. In his work there is, however, considerable 
feeling, and nearly always strength and power of composition 
and drawing ; if with all these good qualities his pictures fail to 
appeal to our sympathies, it is mainly due to the inherently false 
and vicious method in use at the time he lived, and his early 
death when little more than a boy precluded the possibility of 
his emancipation from the doctrines in force at that time. Nos: 
311 and 314 here are especially worthy of attention, and also 
No. 320, **St. Paul's.” 

Of the Turner drawings it is difficult to speak adequately in a 
short notice like the present, and also because they are not yet 
by any means understood by the general public. In the course 
of a short half-hour passed at the Grosvenor Gallery yesterday 
in front of this artist’s works, we heard no less than three batches 
of people, clothed and apparently in other respects in their right 
mind, declare, with the solemnness of conviction, that they were 
‘* false,” ‘* ugly,” and ‘“‘ wrong.” ‘The last remark was made by @ 
mother to her daughter, and implied, as far as we could under- 
stand, her feeling towards a half-naked baby which lies in the 
foreground of the ‘‘ Oberwesel.” It is a difficult matter to write 
upon an artist of whose finest pictures such remarks are currently 
made. The same class of mind can hardly admire Girtin and 
‘Turner, or at all events, put the two upon an equality ; and yet 
an hour’s sojourn at the Grosvenor, with ears and eyes open, will 
lead you to the astonishing conclusion that the majority of the 
visitors to the Gallery can admire everything except ‘Turner, and 
him they either despise, ridicule, or condemn, and very frequently 
all three. Leaving, however, these people, and those of like 
| Opinions, out of the question, we will proceed to mention the best 

of the drawings, assuming that the best of the Turners means 
| the same thing as the best of the landscapes, either here or in 
any other exhibition. 

There is one quite perfect example of his best period, No. 258, 
| ** Oberwesel, on the Rhine,” a river landscape, with figures in the 
| foreground, a small white tower on the left-hand side of the 
| picture, and a blue sky with the sun in full view, flooding the pic- 
ture with light. In the whole range of Turner's works which we 
have seen there is no single piece of manipulation which ap- 
| proaches to that of the wooded hills and river in this pic- 
'ture. It is literally impossible to do justice in words to the 
delicacy and beauty of this portion of the work. It passes alto- 

gether beyond the range of our criticism. Hardly less wonderful 
(asa piece of painting is the delicacy of the light and shade upon 
| the white tower in the foreground, although here the work is 
simply a magnificent rendering of an ordinary piece of light and 
| shade, whilst in the mist and reflections of the river there is. al 
| the sublimity.of transcendent genius. 
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Those, too, who are accustomed to sneer at Turner's figures 
and drapery may learn a lesson from this picture, if they will, 
which will make them recant. 

Next to this in merit comes the “ Heidelberg,”—not the 
well-known picture crowded with figures and incident, but another 
treatment of the subject, with the river and castle well in the 
middle of the picture, and on the left a walk, along which students, 
nurses, and children are loitering. ‘This is more gorgeous in 
eolour than the ‘* Oberwesel,” and belongs probably to the same 
period as his ‘* Ulysses and Polyphemus.” ‘The ‘‘ Oberwesel ” is 
a silver picture, this is gold, in tone. A sort of red gold blazes 
over everything,—the river, castle, figures, and sky, except where 
in the far background the sun is setting in a mass of blue. 

Of the same period, but inferior in subject and slighter in 
execution, especially in the foreground, is ‘* The Carew Castle,” 
No. 263, a drawing of singular beauty, especially in the middle- 
distance. This is another sunset effect, the Castle being treated 
with that beautiful touch of ‘‘faerie” which Turner loved to 
throw over his buildings. Underneath this is a very delicate, 
early drawing of ‘‘ Cashiobury,” with deer in the foreground, and 
the Hall standing far back on the rising ground, surrounded by 
trees. This is, we should say, one of the last of the pictures in 
yellow tones which Turner painted before his transition into 
greys and blues. And if any of our readers will take the trouble 
to compare this work with No. 262, which hangs some way above 
it, they will see clearly how the transition was accomplished. 
For this last picture, “* Dartmouth Cove,” one of the ‘‘ England 
and Wales ” series, is built upon a foundation of ycllowish-brown, 
which shows out very plainly in the middle-distance, whilst in 
the foreground and background it possesses all that peculiarly deli- 
cate manipulation of blue and grey which is so characteristic of 
this series. And in No. 255, ‘ Llanthony Abbey,” a draw- 
ing a little subsequent to the last-named, the yellow tone 
has entirely disappeared, and there is nothing but blue, green, 
and grey. Of the remaining Turners, we have left ourselves no 
space to speak in detail, but must group them as best we can. 
Nos, 256, 265, and 268 are all early drawings of nearly the same | 
period, of which No. 265, ‘* Old Bridge” is, perhaps, the most 
entirely beautiful. No. 264, ‘‘ Heron-Shooting,” of a little 
later period than ‘‘ Llanthony Abbey,” is as good a specimen of 
that time as could be found, and probably inferior to none here, 
save the first three we have quoted. Of the eighteen others we 
can only say that ‘ Reichenbach” (260) and the ‘ Lake of 
Lucerne at Sunset” are the best, the latter being, perhaps, the 
most poetical of all the Turners here. We cannot refrain from 
quoting, in conclusion, the one remark we heard made with 
honest enthusiasin in this Gallery, and it was made by a working- 
man, ( propos of the ‘* Oberwesel,”—*“ I'd live on a meal a day 
all my life to possess that picture.” 


sain 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR’S WORKS.* 
A COMPLETE edition of Sir Henry Taylor’s works, and one in a 
form worthy of them, has long been a desideratum. It is now 
about to be supplied. The instalment of it which lies before us 
corresponds in print and paper with ‘“‘the Author's Edition ” of 
Mr. Tennyson’s poems, and needs no higher praise. ‘This edition 
will consist of five volumes, three containing Sir Henry Taylor's 
dramatic and poetical works, and two his prose works, while each 
series is to include matter not found in his previous editions. The 
present volume contains ‘Isaak Comnenus” and ‘ Edwin the 
Fair.” ‘‘ Isaak Comnenus” is the author’s earliest play, and in some 
respects it may be called an anticipation of much that came to 
ripeness in ‘‘ Philip van Artevelde.” But the earlier work differs 
from the latter in qualities remote from those in which such 
diversity might have been expected. ‘Isaak Comnenus” has 
nothing of youthful exuberance about it, little of the figurative, 
and less of the exaggerated. It is in a remarkable degree a 
business-like play, steadily and swiftly making way through the 
details of a well-managed plot to a catastrophe momentous and 
unexpected. It ought to be successful on the stage, if adequately 
acted. On the other hand, compared with ‘ Philip van Arte- 
velde,” the reader might call it a dry and stern poem, abounding 
far less in imagination, in humour, and in pathos. ‘Time, which 
hardens the nut, softens the peach. An author’s prose under- 
standing consolidates with the years, but his mind poetic expands 


* Sir Henry Taylor's Works. Edwin the Fair; Isaak Comnenus, Author's Edition. 
London: Henry 8. King and Co. 


and grows richer. ‘Isaak Comnenus” is a severer work than 
any of that brotherhood of dramas, at once so massive and so 
bright, which have followed it; and yet compared with them, the 
severity is rather that which refuses to be beguiled from a single 
purpose than that of more compact thought or strength more 
concentrated. It has been the favourite of the series with some 
few ; but in this instance the severer estimate is not the juster. 
It treats a great theme in the spirit of greatness, and a bitter, 
if not cynical tone occasionally to be found in it is not out of 
place in a play the scene of which is laid amid the corruptions of 
the Byzantine Court. Still it is negatively, not positively, that 
‘‘Tsaak Comnenus” is more dramatic than the later drama in 
two parts which, combining a greater, though not a more rigid, 
strength with larger thought, and both with an ampl¢r beauty, 
raised the author at once to that high place in our literature which 
he has illustrated ever since. In the present edition this, the 
earliest of Sir Henry Taylor’s dramas, is raised nearer to the level 
of its successors as regards diction and metre; and other improve- 
ments, important in their cumulative effect, will be found not 
infrequently, especially in the first scene of the fifth act, and in 
pages 217, 228, and 252. 

‘¢ Edwin the Fair ” is, of all Sir Henry Taylor’s dramas, the one 
in most striking contrast to its earliest predecessor. In structure it 
is the least compact of the six. In the case of a play so well known 
an analysis of the plot is needless, and our limited space will be 
better occupied by a few remarks on the more prominent char- 
acteristics of this drama. More than any of the rest, it abounds in 
meditative power, in artistic loveliness, and in felicitous descrip- 
tion. In none of the others do we find a more various or more 
accurate knowledge of human nature. Its characters are never 
mere qualities personified, a common fault even in works of genius, 
if that genius be not essentially dramatic. This merit is attested 
by the circumstance that qualities which necessarily bear the same 
name become here, when illustrated in different personages, them- 


| selves substantially different qualities. ‘The wisdom of the Chan- 
| cellor Clarenbald, which comes from experience and action, has 


little but the name in common with that of Wulfstan, which 
proceeds from meditation. Courage in Athulf is light-hearted 
and enterprising, in Elgiva restless and reckless ; in Edwin it rises 
to a deliberate heroism, which prefers death to the betrayal of his 
country ; in Dunstan, it is a fanatical audacity. If the characters 
of this play have nothing of the abstract about them, as little are 
they mere copies from nature, concrete and conventional. We 
often hear the ‘‘real” and the ‘ ideal” contrasted with each 
other. True dramatic genius combines them. In the work of 
one dramatist the ideal comes first, originating the conception 
of a character the delineation of which is subsequently vivified 
by graphic details sxpplied by observation. In that of another, 
the process is reversed,—the character appears to have been 
in the first instance suggested by a sharp, though generalising 
observation, while yet it has been brightened in the course of 
delineation by gleams of an idealising imagination. But which- 
ever be the poet’s method, his ideal, if genuine, is neither that of 
the mere copyist nor that of the metaphysician, but that of nature, 
which has its genera, as well as its species and its individuals, and 
which, while it never loses sight of the individual, yet stamps the 
impress of the genus most strongly on its noblest types. 

The last of these two dramatic methods seems that most fre- 
quently used in ‘‘ Edwin the Fair,” but there are two remarkable 
exceptions, in the characters of Dunstan and Wulfstan the Wise, 
which last has sometimes been spoken of as a sketch from Coleridge. 
This remarkable embodiment of wisdom is no abstraction of it. 
‘The ‘human touch” is in Wulfstan. Suddenly informed of his 
daughter's secret marriage, the Contemplative’s first reply is,— 

“Tis singular 
Sho never mentioned it to me.” 
But soon after comes a line, the sadder because it implies no 
resentment,— 

“ She is my daughter, but no more my child.” (p. 62.) 
Wulfstan and Dunstan are both of them pictures for the first 
time added to the grand historic gallery of the English drama, 
Wulfstan is thus described :— 

“ This life, and all that it contains, to him 

Is but a tissue of illuminous dreams 
Filled with book-wisdom, pictured thought, and love 
That on its own creations spends itself. 


Yet 80 much action as might tie his shoe 

Cannot his will command.” 
In this last statement Leolf is mistaken. 
plation, in spite of danger and difficulty, makes good his passage 
| into the Synodal Hall, where the great discussion as to peace or 


The man of contem- 
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war is held, having previously prepared and described a speech | 
so practical that Dunstan himself might have been foiled by it. | 
Unluckily he begins with an allusion to Mount Olympus, and is 
met by the cry,— 
“ He is a Heathen: shall a Heathen speak ?” 
On the failure of all his hopes for his country, the Wise man 
resolves to leave the world of confusions :— 
“ Wulfstan.—I will return. 
Sidroc.—To Mount Olympus? 
Wulfstan.—Yes. 
To such a sanctuary as that was once. 
So tranquil were the elements there, ‘tis said 
That letters by the finger of the priest 
Writ in the ashes of the sacrifice 
Remained throughout the seasons uneffaced ; 
And Oxford now has academic bowers 
Sacred to many a Muse, where such as I 
May write, thoughin a rough, tempestuous age, 
What Time shall spare. 


Athulf.—God keep you in His peace. 
If good betide us, it will bring you joy; 
If evil, you are not so chilled by age 
But that you’ll mourn. 
Wulfstan.—Long, long, my Lord, if long 
I live to mourn, which may not be! "Tis trac 
The sharpness of our pangs is less in age, 
As sounds are muffled by the falling snow ; 
But true no less that what age faintly feels 
It flings not off. Ill pray for your success.” (p. 135.) 
The character of Dunstan is one which makes him, not Edwin 
(the nominal hero of the play), its chief source of interest. As 
Dunstan triumphed, living for many a year the ruler of England, 


and as Edwin failed and fell, history has here supplied a theme | 





which, as regards complete dramatic effect, includes a defect not | 
to be remedied by any amount of skill. It cannot be said, in- | 
deed, that either the hero or the heroine of this play is its chief 
object of interest, though the scene in which we last meet Elgiva 
is a rare specimen of solemn and subdued pathos, and that in | 
which Edwin dies has not been surpassed in tragic intensity since 
Ford wrote the Broken Heart. It is, however, with Dunstan’s 
character that we are now concerned. In the conception of that 
character the author has apparently considered himself free to 
select at will among the various estimates of Dunstan which have 
been held at various periods, appropriating and embodying 
whatever he found best suited to dramatic ends. In early days 
Dunstan was regarded as a saint; in the last century as 
an impostor, at war with the lawful governors of his country ; 
while in Mr. Greene’s recent history, he is described as 
one of those statesmen to whom England has most owed her 
liberties and her happiness. Sir Henry ‘Taylor’s Dunstan is a 
man combining sincere and impassioned religious zeal with the ut- 
most of spiritual pride, and working out the end of an ambition 
founded on fanaticism with a marvellous genius and a heroic 
though reckless courage. We are introduced to him first in the 
following soliloquy :— 
“* Dunstan.—Spirit of speculation, rest, oh, rest, 
And push not from her place the spirit of prayer! 
God, Thou hast given unto me a troubled being— 
So move upon the face thereof, that light 
May be, and be divided from the darkness! 
Arm Thou my soul, that I may smite and chase 
The Spirit of that darkness, whom not I, 
But Thou, through me, compellest—legions vast, 
The mind’s glad host for victory arrayed, | 
Hast thou committed to my Jarge command, 
Weapons of light and glittering shafts of day, | 
| 








And steeds that trample on the tumbling clouds. 

But with them it hath pleased Thee to let minglo 

Evil imaginations, corporal stings, 

A swarm of Imps and Ethiops, dark doubts, 

Suggestions of revolt.” (p. 12.) 
The misgivings here expressed are not inconsistent with pride in 
its fiercest form, as is well indicated by the following memorable 
lines :— 


“ Methinks that I could be myself that rock 

Whereon the Church is founded,—wind and flood 

Raging, and rushing, boisterous in vain.” 
The domineering temper of Dunstan, in spite of his repute for 
sanctity, makes enemies for him everywhere, the secular clergy and 
the Bishops disliking him almost as much as the statesmen and 
courtiers; but every obstacle breaks down before him. The 
speech in which he compels to his side the Synod, when on the 
point of accepting the King’s terms of peace, is perhaps the best 
illustration of his power. We have room but for a fragment. It 
begins with the utmost expression of human weakness, that the 
strength to which it ascends by skilful degrees may wear the 
appearance of a strength divine :— 

“ Dunstan.—(Rising slowly from his knees.) 





i 


I groan in spirit. Brethren, seek not in me 
Support or counsel. Tho whole head is sick, 
The whole heart faint, and trouble and rebuke 
Come round ahout me, thrusting at my soul. 

But, brethren, if long years of penance sore, 

For your sake suffered, be remembered now, 
Deem me not utterly of God forsaken, 

Deem not yourselves forsaken ; lift up your hearts; 
See where ye stand on earth; see how in heaven 
Ye are regarded. Ye are tho sons of God, 

The order of Melchisadeck, the law, 

The visible structure of the world of spirit, 
Which was, and is, and must be; all things else 
Are casual, and monarchs come and go, 

And warriors for a season walk the earth, 

By accident; for these are accidental, 

But ye eternal; ye are the soul of the world, 

Ye are the course of nature consecrate, 

Ye are the Church; one spirit is throughout you, 
And Christendom is with you in all lands. 

Who comes against you ? ’Scaped from Holl’s confine, 
A wandering rebel, fleeting past the sun, 
Darkens the visage of the Spouse of Christ. 

But ‘tis but for a moment; he consumed 

Shall vanish like a vapour, she divulged 

Break out in glory that transcends herself.” 


Marvellous is the change of Dunstan’s tone when, the Synod 
won, he excommunicates his chief foes. No more human sink- 
ings or heavenly soarings, but words hard, dry, and sharp as 
daggers. ‘Throughout these dramas, the metre ever accords with 
the sense. Here every pulse of it vibrates beneath the message 
of destruction. 

In this scene is to be found one of the chief improvements 
that mark this edition. In earlier editions, a false miracle is so 
introduced as to be unequivocally Dunstan’s work. In the present 


| one a happy modification leaves it doubtful whether a voice claiming 


to be supernatural has had its origin, assuming it to have been a 
fraud, in Dunstan’s craft, or in that of some unscrupulous partisan. 
Whatever may be their estimate of the historical question, which 
is here left undecided, judicious readers will, on grounds of art, 


| rejoice at a change which removes a discrepancy painfully ex- 


cessive between the sublime soarings of Dunstan’s earlier ad- 
dress, and the sacrilegious trick with which it originally closed. 
From the next scene we learn that opposite opinions as to the 
miraculous voice prevailed among Dunstan’s enemies and his ad- 
mirers. The dispute about Hamlet’s madness will go on for 
ever. Should it be disputed among future readers of ‘‘ Edwin the 
Fair” whether or not Dunstan was here impostor as well as zealot, 
it will also be admitted that the play has wisely left douttfal 
what the historians have not been able to agree upon. The 
earlier editions here seriously erred; and the cause of that error 
may be guessed. A character sometimes gains upon the dramatist 
as he writes, and some intended incident thus becomes incon- 
sistent with it. Sympathy enters into everything. No such 
mistake could have been made in the delineation of Wulfstan. 
The poet was evidently in sympathy with one of those two crea- 
tions of his genius, and in dispathy with the other. 

Next to these two delineations we should place in the order of 
merit Leolf, Athulf, and the Princess Ethilda, “of whose grace 
and sweetness a delightful picture is left on the mind. Athulf is 
thus described by Wulfstan the Wise :— 

Much mirth he hath, and yet less mirth than fancy ; 
His is that nature of humanity 
Which both ways doth redound, rejoicing now 
With soarings of the soul, anon brought low: 
For such the law that rules the larger spirits. 
This soul of man, this elemental crasis, 
Completed, should present the universe 
Abounding in all kinds; and unto all 
One law is common,—that their act and rea:h 
Stretched to the farthest is resilient ever, 
And in resilience hath its plenary force.” (p. 108.) 
Earl Athulf is the lover of Ethilda, who is thus described :— 
“ Scholar.—Methought she leaned upon hin and toward him 
With a most graceful, timid earnestness ; 
A leaning more of instinct than of purpose, 
And yet not undesigned.” ¢p. 65.) 
Here is a sketch of her at the feast :— 


**Ah! she is peerless! Happy were the man 
That should enthrall her, though she were a peasant! 
What in another might have seemed amiss 
In her was but a freshness and new charm 
Loosed from the graceful nakedness of nature. 
She ate but half a pigeon, and did you mark 
How with her tiny fingers and her teeth 
She gnawed and tore the bones, talking ’twixt whiles, 
With such a lively and a pretty action 
That appetite itself and all its ways 
Seemed mainly spiritual ?” (p. 70.) 


Leolf is one of the noblest conceptions in this play, though it 
must be admitted that in that rough age such characters as his, 
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and indeed as Wulfstan’s also, must have been rare. He is 
the counsellor and friend both of the King and of Athulf, 
whose sister, Elgiva, he has loved from her childhood. At first 
she returned that love, but her affections, not perhaps wholly 
unprompted by ambition, have transferred themselves to the 
youthful King. Leolf’s consolation is the recollection that 
‘¢ broken hearts have service in them still.” ‘Io her service, to 
that of Edwin, and that of his country he devotes himself, until 
in an attempt to save her from the effects of her own self-willed 
rashness he perishes by her side. The following soliloquy illus- 
trates not his character alone, but to a large extent that of this 


drama also :— 
 Leolf(alone).—Rocks that beheld my boyhood! perilous 
shelf 
That nursed my infant courage! once again 
I stand before you—not as in other days 
In your grave faces smiling—but like you 
The worse for weather. Here again I stand, 
—Again, and on the solitary shore 
Old ocean plays as on an instrument, 
Making that ancient music, when not known! 
That ancient music, only not so old 
As He who parted ocean from dry land 
And saw that it was good. Upon mine ear, 
As in the season of susceptive youth, 
The mellow murmur falls, but finds the sense 
Dulled by distemper; shall I say—by time ? 
Enough in action has my life been spent 
Through the past decade, to rebate the edge 
Of early sensibility. The sun 
Rides high, and on the thoroughfares of life 
I find myself a man in middle-age, 
Busy, and hard to please. The sun shall soon 
Dip westerly,—but oh! how little like 
Are life’s two twilights! Would the last were first, 
And the first last! that so we might be soothed 
Upon the thoroughfares of busy life 
Beneath the noon-day sun, with hope of joy 
Fresh as the morn—with hope of breaking lights, 
Illuminated mists and spangled lawns 
And woodland orisons and unfolding flowers, 
As things in expectation. Weak of faith! 
Is not the course of earthly outlook thus 
Reversed from Hope, an argument to Hope 
That she was licensed to the heart of man 
For other than for earthly contemplations, 
In that observatory domiciled 
For survey of the stars? The night descends, 
They sparkle out.” (pp. 54, 55.) 


Sir Henry Taylor’s songs possess, to a degree rare in the 
modern drama, that fragmentary passion, electric force, and wild, 
sweet vitality which characterise those of the Elizabethan time. 
We shall quote one which appears first in this edition, and which 
is marked at once by its originality and its appropriateness. It is 
sung at the marriage banquet of the King, while the fierce Thanes 
are carousing, and the thoughtful are musing on the civil conflict 


about to break out. The sons of Odin have become Christian ; 
yet the old spirit and the old legends live on :— 


‘In the hall of Leodwulf was made good cheer; 
On the board was a bow], by the wall was a spear ; 
The spear and the bowl looked each at each, 
And the thoughts that rose in them wronght to speech. 
Bowl.—Thou in the corner so grim and spare, 
Who sent thee hither? what dost thou there? 
Spear.—I came of the ash-tree Ygdrasil, 
And do her bidding for woe or weal. 
Bowl.—F or whom the weal, for whom the woe ? 
Spear.—Say who thon art, and thou shalt know. 
BLowl.—Broach the cask and fill me full— 
I am the bold Logbrogdad’s skull. 
Spear.—Thonu liest, or else thou leak’st; for once 
I pierced the bold Logbrogdad’s sconce. 
Bow!.—I neither lie nor leak. Behold! 
The hole is here, and pieced with gold. 
Spear.—I pray thee grace. "Twas through that hole 
Passed out the bold Logbrogdad’s soul. 
Bowl.—Then answer make that all may know, 
For whom the weal, for whom the woe? 
Spear.—The weal is theirs who do no wrong, 
And crown with gifts the sons of song. 
The woe is theirs who fain would flood 
Their fathers’ land with brethren’s blood. 
Their deeds the eagle and the kite 
Shall judge, and God shall guard the right.” (pp. 73-4.) 
The contrast between the ruthless, barbaric objectivity of this 
song and the buoyant grace of several others, as well as the 
refined and stately thoughtfulness of so much in this drama, 
well illustrates Sir Henry Taylor’s genius, which might be de- 
scribed as the connecting link between the poetry of the sixteenth 
century and that of the nineteenth, combining, as it does, the 
strong onset of tlie former—‘‘ high actions and high passions best 
describing ”—with the philosophic vein of a later day. His works 
are perhaps the best proof that a play, without any diminution of 
its dramatic force, may not only largely include poetic passages, 





but be, when regarded as a whole, in an eminent sense a poem. 
That a drama must content itself with transacting its business, 
reaching its catastrophe, and illustrating its various characters, and 
must renounce the palpably poetic, is a heresy refuted in ancient 
times by -Eschylus, who surpassed Euripides at least as much in 
poetry as in tragic might ; and in the sixteenth century by Shake- 
speare, who towered up among his brethren, the supreme poct of 
the clan dramatic. In this respect, Sir Henry Taylor, whose 
dramas, while they never mimic the Shakespearian manner, bear 
yet akith-and-kin resemblance to those of the unapproachable 
master, differ from almost all those which have appeared since his 
age. Many of our modern dramas have been intentionally made 
prosaic, in the vain hope of rendering them thus fit for the 
stage. Some, it is true, have received as much of ornament as 
a vulgar fancy could bestow on the.: but such ornament has 
commonly proved as incongruous as it was tawdry. Beauty isa 
manifold thing, and that form of it which abounds in Sir Henry 
Taylor's plays, and chiefly in ‘Edwin the Fair,” is never felt to 
be undramatic, because it is that serious beauty of emotion, ima- 
gination, and thought which gives pathos to the fields of human 
life, and without a share in which character would be but super- 
ficially human. In them the passages of beauty are never bright 
patches,—all is harmonised ; to no character is attributed what 
could not naturally have come from it ; and where reflection might 
otherwise seem in excess, the balance is redressed by graphic cir- 
cumstances, movement, humorous incident, and ever-present 
observation. Among the chief elements of beauty in these 
dramas are two, both of which eminently contribute to dramatic 
effect,—a metre always harmonious and vigorous, yet ever vary- 
ing; and a diction the charm of which is, not that it colours 
everything, a merit to which many of our recent poets seem 
willing to sacrifice all others, but that, like clear air, it allows 
reality to shine plainly through it. The latter order of diction is 
the higher one just in proportion as it is the less ostentatious 
one; but it can be fully appreciated only by readers who com- 
bine cultivated discernment with a natural poetic sensibility 
unsophisticated and unexhausted. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF CHARLES SUMNER.* 
AFTER a perusal and reperusal of these volumes, we have come 
to the conclusion that the most profitable way of reading them 
is to beginat the end, ‘The second volume closes with the first 
appearance of Charles Sumner in the character in which he is 
best known to this generation of Englishmen,—as the friend of 
peace and the uncompromising enemy of slavery. On the 4th of 
July, 1845, Charles Sumner, then thirty-four years of age, de- 
livers to an audience strongly dashe1 with militarism, and be- 
yond them to a public enraptured with the Monro doctrine, 
an oration on the *‘I'rue Grandeur of Nations,” which he in- 
terprets as meaning peace. ‘The reader will at once say that 
here is Sumner all over, in all his buoyant courage, in all 
his enthusiasm for what is true and noble, in all his 
panoply of rhetoric. For Sumner, when at his 
most despondent and therefore soberest, never forgot to 
mount his stilts, which, by the way, were a legacy from 
his father, and were, besides, of the best American oak. No 
American of his time but Sumner—not even Wendell Phillips— 
could have said this:—‘* The Temple of Honour is surrounded 
by the Temple of Concord, so that the former can be entered 
only through the portals of the latter ; the horn of abundance shall 
overflow at its gates; the angel of religion shall be the guide 
over its steps of flashing adamant; while within, Justice, returned 
to the earth from her long exile in the skies, shall rear her serene 
and majestic front.” ‘This is Sumner fresh from the lines of the 
orthodox culture of an earlier generation. From his baptism 
into the world of public life—and it was a baptism of fire—to its 
close, his career was one of direct progress. Mr. Pierce’s volumes, 
too, are of such a character that we can without much trouble 
trace back Sumner’s life to January 6, 1811, when with a twin- 
sister he entered the world, weighing, we are told, three pounds 
and a half. 

When we say that these two volumes contain nearly 800 pages 
of closely-printed matter, and yet bring Sumner's career only in 
reality to the end of his education for the life of a statesman, it 
must be clear that Mr. Pierce’s work will, when finished, prove 
one of the most portentous biographies that even the present age 
has produced. Mr. Pierce has many of the best qualities of a bio- 
grapher. He is painstaking in the highest—we had almost said, 


even 





By Edward 


* Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, 1811-1845. Vols. L. and II. 
1878. 


L. Pierce. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 
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the lowest—degree. He would no more think of dropping any | be better or more agreeable. He was steady and studious, and, though 
genial, serious in his character; while we were all light, silly, and full 


blican’s name tha: cul “ , 
“ ny eran gs ele bp sree eager = vi - — | of animal spirits, which he sympathised with, but could not enter 
Englishman would thiak of blundering babe 18 aspirates. 18 | into. He was, asa young man, singularly plain. His complexion was 
foot-notes are painfully numerous and elucidatory, and where the | not healthy. He was tall, thin, and ungainly in his movements, and 


text refers to Sumner’s visit to England, are as good as a diction- | sprawled rather than sat on a chair or sofa. Nothing saved his face 
from ugliness but his white gleaming teeth, and his expression of bright 


° YH 9 
ary of biography. For an American, too, Mr. Pierce’s style and | intelligence and entire amiability. None could believe that he wag 
tone are moderate. But the first volume might certainly with | thus plain in his youth, who only know him in his full and ripened 
ease and profit have been condensed into one-fourth of its pre- | manhood. As years went on, his face and figure completely changed; 
sent size. We have details which could well have been dispensed | 424 at last he stood before us a stalwart and imposing presence, full of 
‘it f the lives of Sumner’s ancestors and of the other| dignity and a kind of grandeur. Age added to his appearance as well 
with oO e iv : | as to his influence. His genial illuminating smile he never lost; and 


members of his family. None of these was in any way remark- | at fifty years of age he was almost a handsome, and certainly a remark. 
able—not even his mother, an economical and imperturbable | able, man in his bearing and looks.” 
. . ~ . | 

housewife—except his father, who was Sheriff of Suffolk county. | English interest in the earlier portion of Sumner’s life begins 
Even he, in spite of the wise education he gave his son,—tin spite | with his twenty-sixth year. He was then ambitious of being a 
even of his sterling character and pronounced anti-slavery opinions | J udge or a Professor of Jurisprudence, and the better to qualify 
—was, we suspeet, a bit of a prig; both his prose and verse were | himself for either post, sailed for Europe. He went first to 
pompous, and there seems no good reason for the undomestic | Paris, where he learnt French, and saw a little of the night side 
seclusion in which he wrapt himself up during his later years. | of the ‘‘capital of humanity,” including the gaming-tables and a 
Sumner's own life up to the age of twenty-six might have been | masked ball at the opera. From France he went to London, 
put in a nut-shell. He studied first at Harvard University, or| with a bundle of introductions to some of the leaders of the 
rather read promiscuously there, for he disliked mathematics,| Bar, of society, and of literature. It is clear that there 
then all the rage at Harvard; and his sole notable achievement! must have been an American mania in not only London, 
was his winning a prize for the best essay on commerce, offered |but in the kingdom, at the time. Nothing else can 
by the Boston Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. | explain the brilliant social success of this obscure young 
Leaving college, he thought of being a teacher, but failed in an| American. Wherever he goes, to Edinburgh or to Dublin, he is 
application for an ushership. Singularly enough, he next | received with openarms. He attends the Queen’s coronation in a 
turned his thoughts towards a military career, but ultimately,| Court dress; he becomes an honorary member of the Garrick, 
joined the Law School of Harvard, where he sat under| Alfred, and other clubs; he dissects Brougham’s character in a 
and made the friendship of the well-known jurist, Judge | letter written to an American friend in Brougham’s own library ; 
Story. He was at this time, and even when he edited the | he hobnobs with Theodore Hook, who tells him that the atmo- 
Jurist’s Journal, a literary and historical rather than a pure! sphere of London is like “ pea-soup ;” he sees Mr. Carlyle in the 
lawyer. A great number of Sumner’s letters to his college} Jecture-room and at the fireside, when he is unknown and ap- 
‘¢chums” and other acquaintances might well have been omitted, | parently poor, and is informed that the French Revolution has 
for they are little more than what might be expected of a lively, | brought him nothing at home, but fifty pounds from America. 
well-read lad, with a warm heart, nerves sensitive to new impres- | Jeffrey confides to him his opinion of Macaulay, and tells how he 
sions, and an excusable cacoethes scribendi. Regarding this early | ‘altered ” Mr. Carlyle’s essay on Burns, hence the comparative 
period of Sumner’s life, we cannot do better than quote from one | ease of its style. ‘‘'Tom” Campbell offends him by staggering 
of the numerous estimates given of him by Mr. Pierce, especially j}and swearing under the influence of brandy-and-water ; 
as it is written by so competent a hand as Mr. W. W. Story, and/Talfourd gossips about Lamb’s drinking in pot-houses of a 
deals with the lighter side of that character, if there can be said | morning; Sir David Brewster pleases him by lamenting over 
to have been such a side at all :— | Sir Walter Scott’s foolishly audacious enterprises in building 





“ He was then, as ever in after-life, an indefatigable and omnivorous | and publishing. The Austins, Miss Martineau, Mr. Hayward, 


He lived simply, was guilty of no excesses of any kind, went |__there igs no celebrity of the generation with whom he is 


student. 
vory little into society, and devoted his days and nights to books. — a ny zs : : 
Shortly after my first acquaintance with him, he became librarian of not on familiar terms. : In fact, the great interest of these 
the Dano Law School, and I think there was scarcely a text-book in| Volumes lies in the opinions which Sumner passes on English 
the library of the contents of which he had not some knowledge. Nor | people, both in his letters from London or from the Continent 
was this a superficial knowledge, considering its extent and his youth. | about them to friends in America, and from America to friends 


He had acquainted himself, also, with the lives, characters, and capa- ‘ae “ee ‘ 
city of most of the authors, and could give a fair résumé of the contents | whom he had made in England. These opinions, although, like 
of most of their works. His room was piled with books: the shelves| all such, based upon insufficient information, are more than 


overflowed and the floor was littered with them. Though a devoted | ordinarily interesting. Sumner was one of the honestest of men, 


student of law, he did not limit his reading to it, but ranged over the . . . icon ¥ . 
whole field of literature with eager interest. He was at this time and in spite of social lionising kept himself unspotted from the 
totally without vanity, and only desirous of acquiring knowledge and | world; just as, in spite of his having been in England in an era 


information on every subject. Behind every work he liked to see and | of hard drinking, he stuck to his rule of temperance, carrying it 
feel the man who wrote it, and, as it were, to make his personal ac- | jnto practice by taking a little hock or claret at meals. Indeed, 


quaintance. Whenever a particular question interested him, he wonld | ,. ‘ ‘ . . 
come to my father and talk it over with him, and discuss it by the | like his father, he was a purist, although not ® Puritan. it 18 
He had no interest in games and athletic sports; never, so far| evident that he cannot forgive Campbell his coarse stories, 


re ° 
Li i lah all dere tea hick eee j | his oaths, and his brandy-and-water, and one cannot help 
and, in a word, was without all those tastes which are almost universal | ,,- |; on SS i 
with men of his age. As for dancing, I think he never danced a step | thinking that he would have taken . fav ourable 
in his life. Of all men I ever knew at his age, he was the least sus-| View of Brougham, but for his habit of swearing, which 
ceptible to the charms of women. Men he liked best, and with them/seems to have disgusted Sumner, even when a boy, more 
he preferred to talk. It was in vain for the loveliest and liveliest girl | than almost any other vulgarity. ‘Take, again, this on Bulwer :— 


to seek to absorb his attention. He would at once desert the most| _, Hg a 
blooming beauty to talk to the plainest of men. This was a constant | ‘ Bulwer was here a few moments ago, in his flash falsetto dress, 
source of amusement to us, and we used to lay wagers with the pretty | with high-heel boots,a white great-coat, and a flaming blue cravat. 


girls, that with all their art they could not keep him at their side a | How different from Rogers, who is sitting near me, reading the 
quarter of an hour. Nor do I think we over lost one of these bets, 1! North American ; or Hallam, who is lolling in an easy-chair, or 


remember partieularly one dinner at my father’s house, when it fell to |<" “ . é 7” 
his lot to take out a charming woman, so handsome and so full of esprit | Milman,—both absorbed in some of the last reviews or magazines. 
that any one at the table might well have envied him his position. She} It seems not to have struck Sumner that Bulwer, in spite of his 


had determined to hold him captive, and win her bet against us. But : . ‘ yas. as in- 
her efforts were all in vain. Unfortunately, on his other side was a fenhy dentyim, could be, 8 es eater Ss we, 
dry old savant, packed with information; and within five minutes dustrious as Rogers, or Milman, or Hallam. 
Sumner had completely turned his back on his fair companion, and; Sumner’s gossip about public and private personages in Eng- 
engaged in a discussion with the other, which lasted the whole dinner. | janq must be soucht for in these volumes themselves. They are 
We all laughed. She cast up her eyes deprecatingly, acknowledged | << . dress in his letters, as 
herself vanquished, and paid her bet. Meantime, Sumner was wholly | V°'Y readable, for Sumner was in ay mores = _ os, 
Samuel Johnson was in his conversations. The following, in a 
letter from Munich, may be given, on account of its brevity and 


hour. 
as I know, fished or shot or rowed; had no fancy for dogs and horses; 


unconscious of the jest or of the laughter. He had what he wanted,— 
sensible men’s talk. He had mined the savant as he mined every one 
he met, in search of ore, and was thoroughly pleased with what he got. 


Though he was an interesting talker, he had no lightness of hand. He 
was kindly of nature, interested in everything, but totally put off his 
balance by the least persiflage ; and, if it was tried on him, his expres- 
sion was one of complete astonishment. He was never ready at a re- 
tort, tacked slowly, like a frigate when assaulted by stinging feluccas, 
and was at this time almost impervious toa joke. He had no humor 
himself, and little sense of it in others; and his jests, when he tried to 
make one, were rather cumbrous, But in ‘plain sailing’ no one could 





its living interest :— 

“ Disraeli and his wife (whom he has taken with five thousand pounds 
a year) were here. Mrs. said to Disraeli (the conversation had 
grown out of ‘Vivian Grey’): ‘There is a great deal written in the 
garrets of London.’ Putting his hand on his heart, Disraeli said: ‘7 
assure you, ‘ Vivian Grey’ was not written in a garret.’” 


Sumner’s general opinion of the country he derived so much 
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benefit from, is thus summarised from letters written to his 
brother George :— 


‘You think me prejudiced in favour of England. Those who know 
my opinions know that I saw and felt the plague-spots of England as 
much asanybody. The Government is an oligarchy,—the greatest and 
most powerful in the history of the world. There is luxury the most 
surprising side by side with poverty te most appalling. I never saw 
this in England, I never think of it now, without a shock. I pray for 
some change,—in peace,—by which this constant injustice may be 
made to cease. But because these things are so, should I therefore 
condemn all the people? Should I fall foul, like another Smelfungus, 
of all that is beautiful? Should I go out of the way to find dis- 
honourable motives for conduct which is apparently benevolent and 
philanthropic? I know something of the conduct of England in regard 
to the slave-trade. I know it from mingling with the people, and from 
conversation with many leaders on the subject. And I solemnly believe 
that, if ever a nation was disinterested ia its conduct,it is England in 
her great, gigantic, magnificent exertions for the suppression of the 
slave-trade I think, if you view persons candidly in England, 
you will meet many whom you would be proud to grapple to your heart 
with hooks of steel. You cannot fail to be struck by the high cultiva- 
tion of all who form what is called the class of gentlemen, by their ac- 
complished scholarship, their various acquaintance with all kinds of 
knowledge, their fastidious taste,—carried perhaps to excess, but erring 
on virtue’s side. I donot know that there is much difference between the 
manners and social observances of the highest classes of England and 
those of the corresponding classes of Germany and France; but in tho 
rank immediately below the highest,—as, among the professions, or 
military men, or literary men, or politicians, not of the nobility,—thore 
you will find that the Englishmen have the advantage. They are better 
educated and better bred, more careful in their personal habits and in 
social conventions,—more refined.” 


We anticipate more pleasure, however, from the forthcoming 
volumes of Mr. Pierce’s biography than from those now before 
}us. Sumner the American politician is more interesting than 
| Sumner the American critic of England. Let Mr. Pierce add to his 
| various virtues as a biographer that of condensation. In these 
/ days of hurry, even the most enthusiastic reader’s stock of 
patience is easily exhausted. 





DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. 

Srr Tuomas May has given his work a title which, though well- 
sounding, is scarcely well-suited. He calls it Democracy m 
Europe: a History. But he would have described the contents of 
his book much better had he called it ‘‘ Democracies in Europe : 
Studies in History.” It is not an account of the rise and de- 
velopment of democratic schemes and institutions in Europe. 
Such an account would have taken into consideration the origin 
and growth of certain phenomena, e.g., village communities, the 
government of free cities, federation, and many others, as they 
appeared in different countries. It would have taken the phe- 
nomena themselves, and not the countries in which they appeared, 
as starting-points, and grouped around these the events which it 
chronicled. Now, Sir Thomas has done something quite different. 
After a preliminary disquisition on Democracy, he reviews the 
histories of different countries during those periods when that 
form of government was in vogue. He interrupts his narratives 
occasionally to indulge in a parallel or a comparison between 
those facts he has just recorded and those which he has recorded 
a little before, but he scarcely attempts to give a succinct view 
of any one of the causes which at various times sent forth waves 
of democracy over large parts of the surface of Europe. 

The great merit of the book is that it is eminently readable. 
This is a quality which one must not always look for in works 
dealing with constitutional history, for constitutional history 
must manifestly occupy itself much with forms and laws, and 
these present at first-sight none of the attractiveness of more 
general history. Constitutional history cannot, says Professor 


Stubbs, be mastered,—it cannot be approached without an effort ; | 


and, it must be confessed, that in the case of the first volume of 
Professor Stubbs’s own work, that effort must bea very consider- 
able one. But constitutional history, while it deals with forms 
and laws, must deal also with the human interests and the human 
needs that underlie these,—indeed, that have brought them into 
being. Where the historian is careful to keep this, the human 
aspect of his subject, continually before his reader, there need be 


no fear that the work will be dull or cold. And Sir Thomas |} 


May has in this respect been as successful in the present instance 
as he was in his admirable Constitutional History of England. His 
new book is not as important as that one, because it goes over 
ground more often traversed before, and because it lacks, neces- 
sarily perhaps, the detail which gave his former effort peculiar 
interest. But the style is as bright as before, and the research has 
manifestly been considerable. 





* Democracy in mwepes g History. By Sir Thomas Erskine May, K.C.B., D.O.L. 


London: Longmans an 


| The Introduction, in which alone, as we said, Sir Thomas deals 
with general principles, is certainly the most suggestive chapter 
|in the whole of the two volumes. The effects of the climate, 
| position, and natural productions of a country on the freedom of 
| its inhabitants, cannot be positively stated, but the hints thrown 
| out as to what influences may be so produced are often sound and 
always interesting. Sir Thomas eulogises freedom very happily 
| when he calls it the ‘‘ best of national schoolmasters.” He is 
also much to the point when he speaks of the democratic ten- 
dencies of town populations, though he omits to state here what 
he does not fail to notice afterwards,—namely, that Switzerland 
is an exception in this respect to the general rule, as her towns 
have always been less democratic than her country districts. Sir 
Thomas describes and explains the phenomenon in this way :— 

“‘ Wherever cities and large towns have grown up, the inhabitants 

have inclined more to democracy than their fellow-countrymen in the 
provinces, ..... They have had their own interests to protect, their 
own municipal affairs to administer. Their intelligence has n 
quickened by their varied occupations, and by a more extended inter- 
course with other men than falls to the lot of tillers of the soil. They 
have been able to combine more readily for the attainment of common 
benefits, and association and discussion have trained them for the 
political duties of citizens.” 
Sir Thomas has pointed out also very clearly that Democracy does 
not imply or sanction the wilder doctrines of Communism. He 
sees in it a hope that there may be an end to wars. ‘* Where the 
people have acquired political power, will they submit,” he asks, 
‘*to be led like sheep to the slaughter ?” 

But we cannot take leave of this Introduction without noticing 
one most extraordinary paragraph. Sir ‘Thomas May, it must be 
premised, although he bas devoted so much of his time toa 
study of Democracy, and is, in his own words, “ an ardent admirer 
of political liberty,” has clearly a wise horror of what dear old 
Mr. Brooke would have called “‘ going too far.” It would, accord- 
ing to Sir Thomas May, be*going much “too far,” if the excel- 
lence of those institutions which place great political power in 
the hands of a hereditary nobility were in any way called into 
question. His solemn Whig words must be quoted in full :— 

“Tt is well that nobles have still held their place in the service of 

the State. They have some qualities peculiar to their order. In early 
life their natural courage is strengthened by games, by manly sports 
and horsemanship. The traditions and habits of their order teach them 
how to govern men, and political power falls naturally into their 
hands. Their councils are prompt, bold, and spirited. Their proud 
fortunes raise them above the hesitation and dread of responsibility, 
which are apt to oppress men of humbler lot. Such are the qualities 
which have made great and vigorous statesmen in all ages. Great in 
war and diplomacy, bold and resolute in council—often leaders among 
the people—nobles have ever taken an eminent place among their 
countrymen.” 
The italics are our own, but otherwise the passage we have 
quoted stands just as Sir Thomas May wrote it. It is almost im- 
possible to imagine that it was not written sarcastically. As 
sarcasm, it would indeed be very good sense, which, with all de- 
ference to Sir Thomas May, it is certainly not, if it is meant to 
be taken seriously. Can Sir Thomas really entertain such an 
opinion of the aristocrats of Europe? ‘The nobles of Italy are, 
he tells us himself, ‘‘ illiterate, indolent, and purposeless.” We 
should have thought that the deserted aspect of the House of 
Lords when questions of great importance are being discussed, 
and that tenacity of prejudice, the true “ tradition and habit of 
their order,” would have undeceived him in his happy notions 
about the nobility of England, who, despite their ‘ peculiar 
qualities,” including, we presume, pride and indolence, do not 
appear in their “councils” merely as ‘prompt, bold, and 
spirited” as the House of Commons. The present attitude of 
the majority of the nobles in France seems hardly to confirm Sir 
Thomas's word either; and as to Germany, we commend him a 
| careful study of Spielhagen’s Problematische Naturen, and he will 
| 








hear from any German he likes to ask that there are twenty Von 
| Clotens for one Von Oldenburg. 

‘‘The history of the East,” says Sir Thomas, “cannot be 
severed from the history of the West.” Accordingly, he prefaces 
his account of the European States by a sketch of some periods 
of Asian history. As the title of the work is Democracy in Europe, 
we hardly had a right to expect to find this chapter. One is re- 
minded of the story of the learned German who, in his great trea- 
tise on ‘*‘ Modern Travellers,” devoted half a volume to an account 
of the wanderings of Ulysses. In a later chapter, the sixth, Sir 
Thomes again loses sight of his subject proper, and reviews the 
progress of society from the time of the fall of the Western 
Empire to the advent of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
In itself this chapter is well done, being impartial in tone and 
clear in style, but it has scarcely a raison d’étre. It must also be 





confessed that it does not contrast favourably with Robertson's 
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*¢ preliminary disquisition” to the life of Charles V., which occu- 
pies itself mainly with the same period. 

The democracies that flourished in Greece, and the characters 
of the men who directed their fortunes, have been told often before. 
It is difficult to find out what class of readers Sir Thomas 
specially desires to instruct. For, while later history is only known 
in part, and in very small part, to most educated persons, there 
are very few of these who are not tolerably conversant with the 
rudimentary facts in the histories of Greece and Rome. Most 
persons have a fair notion of the sumptuary laws of Lycurgus, 
and of the rivalry between Marius and Sulla. But perhaps Sir 
Thomas very wisely determined to assume as little knowledge as 
possible on the part of his readers, and those who have most of 
the facts still lingering in their memories may be grateful to him 
for a bright résumé of events that are interesting enough to bear 
re-telling many times. 

Thanks chiefly to the fascinating style of Mr. Symonds, the 
history of Italy has received much attention from the reading 
public of to-day. Many persons will therefore join us in 
wishing that Sir Thomas had either confined himself to giving 
an account of one Italian republic, and had given that in full, or 
that he had bestowed much more space than he has on the history 
of the Italian democracies. He is most successful in his account 
of Florence, though he scarcely seems to recognise the true 
character and influence of Savonarola. At once prophet and 
politician, Savonarola tried to teach a creed that was patriotic, 
and a policy that was to be acceptable to God, as well as profit- 
able to his countrymen. Just as Savonarola at first stood alone 
in Florence, se Florence, while she listened to his counsels, 
stood alone in Italy. 1t is a story so beautiful, so mystical, so 
solemn, and in the end so tragic, that it belongs rather to a poet 
like George Eliot than to an historian, whatever his power. 

Sir Thomas May’s first volume corfcludes with a brief sketch of 
the history of Switzerland. Switzerland must naturally engross 
much of the attention of all historians of democracy. Long resist- 
ing the legions of Rome, the Swiss succumbed to them at length, 
and passed through years of subjection to the Empire. The 
feudal system bowed them down under a still harder yoke, but 
from this they gradually emerged in two different ways. There 
grew up among them, in the first place, villages exercising rights 
of self-government and judicature ; and in the second place, walled 
cities inhabited by a burgher class with municipal privileges. 
Importance and security could only come to such democracies by 
means of confederation ; and confederation came early in their 
history. The first confederation, indeed, was formed before 
those who agreed upon it knew how to reduce to writing their 
goodwill towards one another. The greedy ambition of nobles 
without and within their borders increased the number and 
strength of the confederations, which the selfishness of individual 
States at times threatened to dissolve. When avarice, which 
has always been the besetting sin of the Swiss, drove them to sell 
for gold the courage and the lives of their soldiers, they yet 
mever forgot that they formed a nationality of their own, and 
never permitted their armies to be divided against one another. 
Separated by differences in constitution, separated by differences 
in language, and separated, most of all, by differences in creed, the 
Swiss Confederation has, nevertheless, remained a united force to 
the present day. The Constitution of the year 1840 entrusted the 
supreme legislative power to a Federal Assembly consisting of 
deliberative bodies. One of these represented the entire nation, 
the other the individual cantons. ‘The supremacy of the Con- 
federation was reconciled with the separate autonomy of the 
Cantons.” The revision of the Constitution effected in 1874 
aimed at the enlargement of the Federal authority, the stricter 
subordination of religious bodies to the civil power, and also at 
the exclusion of the priests. It is difficult to say what effect the 
democratic nature of their government has produced upon the 
Swiss people. Nature in giving them their mountains gave them 
the power of maintaining their republic and their nationality. 
But with this noble gift she gave them a heavy curse. The beauty 
of Swiss scenery attracted and attracts so many strangers to 
Switzerland, that the Swiss have probably looked to what might 
best be called the largess of the alien as the chief and most 
natural means for subsistence. 





MIND.* 
W2Hatevrr else may be said of this able journal, no one who has 
read it carefully from its commencement will doubt that it is 
written by very able men, and by men of much learning too. We 
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rarely happen to agree with its general philosophical doctrine, 
and we note with a certain regret that we get much fewer contri- 
butors from among thinkers of the school of Kant or Hamil- 
ton, than from thinkers of the school of Hume or Mill. Still, 
no doubt, this is due to the fact that most of the able young 
men of the day have been imbued early with the intellectual 
teaching of Mill, while the remarkable physical investigations of 
Helmholtz have done much to add to the weight attaching 
to the physical antecedents of psychology, as distinguished 
from the study of mind properly so called. But though 
Mind might, having regard to the character of the articles 
contained in it, be almost as accurately called ‘ Brain,”— 
since it certainly deals almost as much with the nervous 
as with the psychological phenomena which throw a light 
on the nature of man, seldom, indeed, do we find in it an 
article which is not able of its sort, and which fails to inspire 
respect for the intellectual force of the writer. 

In the present number of Mind, for example, there are several 
articles of remarkable ability. To say nothing of the careful 
paper on the recent German investigations into the question of 
visual perception, of which Mr. Sully gives an account, there is, first, 
avery able paper by the Editor on the ‘‘ Physical Basis of Mind,” 
in which he discusses Mr. Lewes’s second series of Problems of 
Life and Mind with great acuteness. Only Professor Croom 
Robertson is not so careful as he should be to explain what he 
really means when he intimates a sort of half-assent to Mr. Lewes, 
or at all events, refuses to dissent from him, in regard to his 
doctrine that some kind of mental process may always be assumed 
as ‘‘the obverse aspect” of the reflex actions of the spinal centres. 
What ordinary students find it almost impossible to understand 
in Mr. Lewes is his curious use of the word ‘ sensibility,”’ to 
imply a property which has apparently nothing at all to do with 
consciousness. If you tickle the feet of a man whose spine 
is injured so that he has ceased to be conscious of anything 
which affects the lower part of his body, the feet are 
withdrawn, through the agency of the nerves centred in the 
lower spinal ganglia, just as if he had really felt the tickling, 
and Mr. Lewes holds that this is due to the ‘sensibility’ of 
some of the nerves implicated. And if he means to say that there 
is some sort of consciousness seated in these ganglia which, by 
the injury to the spine, is broken off from all connection with the 
consciousness of the man himself, we understand his meaning, 
though we do not see how he can ever offer even the ghost of 
evidence for his case, since the fragmentary consciousness in ques- 
tion,—when separated from that of the man,—is clearly not pro- 
vided with a voice or any means of declaring itself to the world. 
If that were what he meant,—which, however, almost certainly it 
is not,—though we should understand him, he would seem to be- 
lieve what is in the strictest sense unknown and unknowable. Butif 
he does not mean as much as this, but only that the word ‘ sensi- 
bility ” ought to be applied to describe phenomena which resemble 
those in which conscious feeling is an important factor, even 
though that important factor has disappeared, he seems to us to 
make the precise mistake of the man who proposed to act the 
tragedy of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted. And whena 
most accurate and learned thinker like Professor Croom Robert- 
son appears to countenance or half-countenance this curious 
assumption, we must say we wish he had explained his meaning 
more fully. We have not the remotest idea of what is meant 
by saying that ‘“‘some kind of mental process may always be 
assumed as the obverse aspect of a spinal reflex,”—supposing, 
what is of course known in the case we refer to, that the only 
consciousness which we can interrogate, or of the existence of 
which we have any evidence as being in organic relations with 
the nervous centres in question, denies all feeling, all sensitive 
experience, except such as other observers also have, in relation 
to these phenomena. Surely, then, Professor Robertson should 
have told us what he would understand by sensibility which is not 
felt, and how we can have evidence of the existence of mental pro- 
cesses of which no mind can give any account. Wedonot say that 
the Editor of Mind supports Mr. Lewes, for the criticism he directs 
against him mainly turns on this one point. But certainly he is 
half inclined to respect his view, if limited to the assertion that 
there always is ‘‘feeling” behind reflex action, though it may not 
be the cause of the reflex action. Whose feeling can be behind that 
of which no one is aware ? 

And that leads us to Professor Clifford’s striking and very 
amusing paper on ‘‘ The Nature of Things in Themselves.” For 
he goes straight to the point, and maintains roundly that there can 
be “feeling” without consciousness at all,—indeed, without a 
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‘who ” at all,—and that it requires a great complexity of feelings 
to make up a consciousness :— 

« The conclusion that elementary feeling co-exists with elementary 
brain-motion in the same way as consciousness co-exists with complex 
brain-motion, involves more important consequences than might at first 
sight appear. We have regarded consciousness as a complex of feel- 
ings, and explained the fact that the complex is conscious, as depending 
on the mode of complication. But does not the elementary feeling itself 
imply a consciousness in which alone it can exist, and of which it is a 
modification? Can a feeling exist by itself, without forming part of a 
consciousness? I shall say no to the first question, and yes to the 
second, and it seems to me that these answers are required by the doc- 
trine of evolution. For if that doctrine be true, we shall have along 
the line of the human pedigree a series of imperceptible steps connecting 
inorganic matter with ourselves. To the latter members of that series 
we must undoubtedly ascribe consciousness, aithough it must, of course, 
have been simpler than our own. But where are we to stop? In the 
ease of organisms of a certain complexity, consciousness is inferred. 
As we go back along the line, the complexity of the organism and of its 
nerve-action insensibly diminishes ; and for the first part of our course, 
we see reason to think that the complexity of consciousness insensibly 
diminishes also. But if we make a jump, say to the tunicate molluscs, 
we see no reason there to infer the existence of consciousness at all. 
Yet not only is it impossible to point out a place where any sudden 
break takes place, but it is contrary to all the natural training of our 
minds to suppose a breach of continuity so great.” 


Evidently Professor Clifford, while rejecting with disdain a vast 
deal for which there is, in our opinion, a great mass of evidence, 
finds it very easy to believe the most wonderful things in the world 
on what appears to us less than no evidence at all. Professor 
Clifford’s argument amounts to this,—that as there must be 
all sorts of gradations between the feeling (if any) of an 
Ascidian, and the consciousness of a man, therefore inorganic 
matter may have something bearing the same relation to the 
feeling (if any) of an Ascidian, which that feeling bears to 
the consciousness of a man. But he need not go down to the 
lower animals in search of organised matter which appar- 
ently has much less complexity of feeling in it than has the 
material of our sensitive nerves. There are plenty of tissues in 
the human body, like the hair and the upper surface of the 
skin and the grey matter of the brain, which, as far as we know, 
are as far removed from connection with human feeling as the 
body of a jelly-fish or a shelf of granite. No man is ‘con- 
scious ’ of his hair or of a loose piece of the upper skin being cut 
away, if it is done behind his back and in a way not to attract 


his ear. If, then, these organised tissues have ‘‘a piece of mird- | 


stuff” at the heart of them, as Professor Clifford thinks aii 
matter has, we have at least no more reason for supposing it to 
be part of our ‘ mind-stuff” than we have for supposing that the 
gravel-bed we live on is furnished with a part of our mind-stuff. 
So far as the argument from analogy goes, Professor Clifford 
might just as well reason from the absolute unconsciousness 
which accompanies the cutting of our hair, if done without our 
knowledge, to the probable absence of any ‘ piece of mind-stuff’ 
in what we call matter, as from the clear consciousness which accom - 
panies impressions on those parts of the body provided with sensi- 
tive nerves to the probable presence of some piece of mind-stuff in 
all matter. To assume that mind is the inside aspect, so to speak, 
of that which, when viewed from outside, is called matter, on 
the strength of the strong consciousness which accompanies 
some kinds of nervous action, seems to us neither more nor 
less wild and fanciful than it would be to assume that matter, 
as such, can have no necessary relation with mind, on the 
ground that various parts of a man’s body may be severed 
from it without the man being conscious of it at all. The whole 
of Professor Clifford’s article seems to us one of the cleverest 
bits of pure superstition we ever met with, and none the less 
so that he does not seem to be quite alone in the drift of his 
thought, but rather the exponent of a rising school who solve 
in this way,—for the want of a more natural solution,—the 
problem as to the relation between mind and matter, between 
thought and motion, in the universe. 

Lastly, let us notice a very subtle essay by Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
M.P., on the “‘ Philosophy of Ethics.” ‘This essay is well worth 
reading, though we confess its doctrine seems to us a trifle 
eccentric in parts, while very sound and forcibly put in other 
parts. He puts most ably, and to our minds unanswerably, the 
doctrine that a scientific truth,—a fact of knowledge merely,— 
can never be the sole basis of an ethical judgment :— 

“A man (let us say) is not satisfied that he ought to speak the truth. 
He demands a reason, and is told that truth-telling conduces to the 
welfare of society. He accepts this ground, and apparently, therefore, 
rests his ethics on what is a purely scientific assertion. But this is not 
in reality the fact. There is a suppressed premiss required to justify 
his conclusion, which would run somewhat in this way,—‘I ought to do 
that which conduees to the welfare of society.’ And this proposition, 
of course, is ethical. This example is not merely an illustration, it is 
@ typical ¢ase. There is no artifice by which an ethical statement can 


be evolved from a scientific or metaphysical proposition, or any combi- 
nation of such; and whenever the reverse appears to be the case, it 
will always be found that the assertion, which seems to be the basis of 
the ethical superstructure, is in reality merely the minor of a syllogism, 
of which the major is the desired ethical axiom.” 

We cannot conceive of any reply to that, and it touches the very 
heart of the inadequacy of the Utilitarian system. Even if utili- 
tarianism could give us a perfect clue to the rule of life, it could 
not give the magic of authority attaching tothat clue. But when 
Mr. Balfour goes on to identify, as he seems to us to do, the true 
criterion of ethics,—the sense of obligation,—with that very dif- 
ferent thing indeed, the selection of an end in itself desirable, we 
are quite unable to follow his meaning :— 

“If aman contemplates any action as one which he chooses to per- 

form, he must do so either because he regards the action as one which 
he chooses for itself, or because he expects to obtain by it some object 
which he chooses for itself. And similarly, if he contemplates any 
object as one he chooses to obtain, he must do so either because he re- 
gards that object as chosen for itself, or because it may be a means to 
one that is. In other words, deliberate action is always directed 
mediately or immediately to something which is chosen for itself alone ; 
which something may either be itself an action, or what I loosely term 
an object. Including both, then, under the term ‘end,’ I define an 
ethical proposition thus:—An ethical proposition is one which prescribes 
an action with reference to an end. Nobody will deny that this definition 
is true of all moral propositions (most people, indeed, will think that it 
is too obvious to need stating); but they will probably say, and say 
truly, that it is also true of a great many propositions which are not 
usually called moral. Now my object is to show that the distinction 
between what are usually called moral propositions and that larger 
class which I have defined above, has no philosophic import,—has. 
nothing, that is, to do with the grounds of obligation. And for this 
purpose let me analyse more carefully this larger class (which I have 
called ethical) from a philosophic point of view, that is, with reference 
to the rational foundation and connection of its parts.” 
And accordingly Mr. Balfour maintains that amongst ethical pro- 
positions we should include all the propositions which prescribe an 
end desirable and desired for its own sake, whether they be evil 
or good. But then he must cast away at once the whole idea 
implied in the word “ onght” as the true criterion of ethics. I 
desire food for its own sake, when [ am hungry. But I do not 
say, or think, that I am under an obligation to take food whenever 
Iam hungry. Indeed if it be incompatible with health, I may 
be under an obligation very frequently not to take it when I am 
very hungry. The meaning of a ‘ desire’ is not the same as the 
‘meaning of an ‘ obligation,’ and it seems to us a most eccentric 
| freak of definition to use the word ‘ ethics’ to cover all the propo- 
sitions prescribing the pursuits of ends, unless we include in the 
word ‘prescribe’ the whole meaning of the word ‘ obligation.” 
But Mr, Balfour's eccentricity is one of language only, if we 
understand him rightly, for he says :— 

‘« Ethics, then, rests on two sorts of judgments, neither of which can 
be deduced from the other, and of neither of which can any proof be 
given or required. The first sort declares an end to be final, the second 
declares which of two fina] ends is to be preferred, if they are incom- 
patible. This second sort, of course, is not essential to an ethical 
system, but can only be required when an individual regards more than 
one end as final.” 

And this shows that Mr. Balfour really does provide for dis- 
criminating between the higher and lower, where two ends are 
incompatible. But then what does he mean by calling an end 
‘final’ which is to be rejected directly another end of a nobler 
character turns out to be incompatible with it? Surely the first 
end is not ‘final,’ but only provisional, and the feeling of obliga- 
tion would not in such a case appear at all, except in relation to 
the preference of the second end over the first. If I have a 
diseased appetite, and, having clearly had as much as is good for 
me, desire some more, but refrain because I know health is a 
higher object than the satisfaction of appetite, the satisfaction 
of appetite is not ‘final.’ Nor does the sense of obligation occur 
at all where a good leg of mutton creates the desire to eat, if I 
am aware that I have already eaten as much as will conduce to 
my health, until it occurs as enforcing abstinence. It seems to 
us a sheer eccentricity which makes Mr. Balfour extend the 
meaning of Ethics to the impulses urging us to the satisfaction of 
all desires, Many of our desires carry with them no sense of obliga- 
tion at all. The words ‘ought’ and ‘ ought not’ do not arise in 
connection with them. And surely not only usage, but good- 
sense, demands that Ethics should be limited to the extent 
of the word ‘ obligation,’ and should not run off into alk 


fields of simple desire. 
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Illustrious Irishwomen. By E. Owens Blackburne. 2 vols, (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—“ Illustrious” is too splendid an epithet to be applied to 
the greater part of the ladies who are commemorated in these volumes. 
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“‘Noted,” which we also find on the title-page, where we read 
“Memoirs of the Most Noted Irishwomen,” is a more appropriate 
word. Occasionally we might say even “notorious.” The book is 
divided into an “ Early Irish Period,” where we have, among others, 
Saint Bridget, and Eva, Princess of Leinster; a ‘‘Medixwval Period,” 
with the “ Old Countess of Desmond,” about whose 140 years—proved 
now, we believe, to be a fable—the author seems to entertain no doubt; 
‘“‘Famous Actresses,” “Literary Women,” and a “ Miscellaneous 
Section.” We are inclined to think that the dramatic chapters are the 
best, though some of the heroines may be considered to have been 
notorious” rather than illustrious.” The life of “ Blue-eyed Bellamy,” 
for instance, is very intetesting, and if the reader will draw the right 
moral from it, not unedifying. ‘Peg Woffington” makes the subject for 
another chapter of considerable interest. Among the other actresses 


are “ Perdita,” Mrs. Jordan, Kitty Clive, and Elizabeth Farren. Among | 


the “literary women,” Mrs. Tighe, a poetess who is too good for the 
oblivion into which she has fallen, Maria Edgeworth, Mrs. Hemans, Lady 
Blessington, and Lady Stirling-Maxwell, better known as the Hon. Mrs, 
Norton, are the most conspicuous. Here, too, there is plenty of in- 
teresting reading, though the author’s critical judgments are not of any 
particular yalue. How, for instance, is it possible to reconcile the ro- 
mark on p. 87 (vol. ii.), that “there is little in Maria Edgeworth’s 
standard of moral duty to which any one of common discretion and 
average goodness of disposition does not naturally conform, and scarcely 
anything in the motives she proposes has a nobler sense than a regard 
for social and worldly interests,” with the mention on p. 104 of a “high 
moral tone consistently maintained,” in the enumeration of her good 
qualities as a writer? On the whole, the book may be safely 
recommended, 

The Village Comedy. By Mortimer and Frances Collins. 3 vols. 
{Hurst and Blackett.)—We are sorry to say, that reading this novel 
with the most favourable disposition and the best desire to be pleased, 
we found it decidedly dull, and this though circumstances chanced to 
have made us acquainted with the local and personal allusions with 
which it abounds. It is this local element that seems to be the raison 
Wétre of the book. ‘Manly Frowde” is a portrait of Mr. Mortimer 
Collins himself, We have no wish to criticise it. Those who knew 
the original can hardly have any but kindly thoughts of him, and it is 
only natural that his collaborateur should paint his picture with the 
brightest colours. Some of the other personages are drawn in an un- 
friendly, and in one instance at least, as the present writer is convinced, 
in an unjust spirit. Apart, however, from the truth or untruth of par- 
ticular sketches, the plan of the book seems a decided mistake. The 
personal interest, even at the best, is but limited and transitory. Great 
artists, it is true, build their idealisations on the foundation of the real, 
but we do not have their greatness here. These, their faithfulness being 
granted, are photographs, not pictures. As for the plot of the story, it 
is of but little worth, and it deals much more than we like with persons 
of doubtful, or worse than doubtful, character. 

The Note- Book of Sir John Northcote. Translated and Edited, with 
a Memoir, by A. H. A. Hamilton. (Murray.)—Sir John Northcote 
played no inconsiderable part in the civil war between Charles and his 
Parliament. He was a moderate Parliamentarian, favouring the course 
of deposing Charles, and putting the Prince of Wales on the throne 
with a regency representing the dominant party. When war broke out, 
he took part against the King, commanding a considerable body of 
horse in his native county of Devonshire. He was included in the 
capitulation of Exeter, afterwards+taken prisoner, and then exchanged. 
He had no love for the rising power of Cromwell. In the Parliament 
of 1654 he was in opposition, and thon in that of 1656 he was not 
allowed to take his seat. He sat again in Richard Cromwell’s Parlia- 
ment, and again in the Convention Parliament. But he was not Royalist 
enongh for the days of the Restoration, and thereafter he confined him- 
self to his duties as a country gentleman and justice of the peace. His 
Note-Book relates to a very brief period in the session of 1640-1, be- 
ginning on Nov. 24, and ending on the 28th of the following month. 
These occupy more than one hundred pages, and make us regret that 
his remarkable power as a reporter was not further exercised. Besides, 
‘we have a few entries about public and private matters, written on 
the fly-leaves of the book, and some memoranda of the Parliament of 
1661, which Sir John Northcote seems to have regularly attended as 
an auditor, 

The Doctrine of Retribution Philosophically Considered (the Bampton 
Lectures for 1875). By William Jackson. Second Edition. 


(Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—Mr. Jackson, besides revising the text of his very | is quite as it should be. 








which pervades them. There is no dogmatism, no violent partisanship 
no fierce denunciation of opponents, but they are a calm and judicial 
examination of the whole question, especially dealing with those points 
on which as a specialist Professor Huxley can speak with authority. 
Stating first the three hypotheses regarding the past history of nature, 
he proceeds to criticise them as matters of historic fact, and examines 
the evidence on which they depend. The Miltonic interpretation, taken 
as being the popular theory, is shown to bo inconsistent with facts 
granted only that the geological record may be depended on. For the 
hypothesis of evolution there are three kinds of ovidence offered,—the 
neutral, the favourable, and what he calls—using the word very loosely, 
as it appears to us,—the demonstrative. The persistence of type, on 
which Cuvier laid so much stress in his opposition to this theory, is shown 
to be really indifferent evidence in favour of it; the intercalary types, 
which have characteristics of two now distinct genera, and seem to be 
collateral relations of the main type form, the principal argument of the 
second kind; and a whole lecture is devoted to the third degree of 
evidence. The genus Egquide is selected as the best type for the 
attempt to trace the gradual evolution, as the fossil evidence is more 
complete in this case than in any other. The other addresses are one 
on “ University Education,” given at the formal opening of the Jobn 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, in which the Professor describes hig 
idea of educational establishments, and which contains much practical 
trath, especially with regard to medical education, and some things in 
which we widely differ—such as the postponing the study of the 
classical languages until the University is reached—and one on 
“Biology,” given in connection with the Loan Collection Series. 


Scuoo.-Booxs.—A Primer of Greek Accidence. By Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., and E. D. Mansfield, B.A. (Rivingtons.) Dr. Percival, of 
Clifton College, recommends this volume, in a preface which states 
forcibly its distinguishing merits. It is calculated to economise time, 
by the lucidity and order of its arrangement, and it is based on sound 
philological principles. Both considerations are of the utmost import- 
ance. In the old days, when a boy had the whole morning, and possi- 
bly the whole afternoon toe, for his Latin and Greek, it was well 
enough to put “ Wordsworth’s Grammar” into his hand. If he 
mastered it—and he had plenty of time for mastering it, if the ** stuff” 
was in him—he had made no small step towards being a scholar. Now 
mathematics, modern languages, English literature, and science make 
clamorous calls on his time, and he must have his work put very 
clearly before him, in the matter both of order and of principle, if he is 
to make his way through it. The primer before us fulfils its objects 
as far as we can judge, admirably. No method can make Greek 
accidence anything but a great difficulty to the learner, but clear 
arrangement and the bringing-out of a meaning in intricacies that 
seem at first sight arbitrary will do a great deal, and this Messrs. 
Abbott and Mansfield have done. We can heartily recommend it to 
teachers, that unhappy race who are being killed not now by the 
crambe repetita which they bad once to swallow, but by the farrago 
which they have painfully to cram down the throats of their scholars. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis of Cyrus, Books I., II., by R. W. Taylor, 
M.A. (Rivingtons) ; and from the same author and publisher, Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, Books III. and IV. Wo have, common to the two volumes, 
a general introduction and a sketch of the “ Rules of Greek Syntax ;” 
besides this, each has an appropriate historical sketch and notes. These 
notes strike us as very good; they are especially full in dealing with 
the very interesting questions of geography, &c., that present them- 
selves in connection with the famous mareh. The Anabasis, though 
somewhat tedious, it must be owned, in its earlier part, may be made 
one of the most interesting of class-books, and success shows 
this is one of the many merits of Mr. Taylor’s edition. He deals 
also satisfactorily with the difficultios of the text, though 
looking, perhaps, rather more to the requirements of somewhat 
advanced learners than of the beginners who are commonly put into 
Xenophon. But the help for beginners must be left to the teacher 
except in books which deal only with a very small portion of an author. 
——The Four Gospels in Greek: with a Lexicon. By the Rev. John 
T. White, D.D. (Longmans.) Dr. White, following the practice which 
he has adopted in his “ Grammar-School Texts,” gives us, not notes, but 
a lexicon. The plan is,in some respects, a good one. A number of 
questions which it is hardly possible to pass over in notes, but with 
which learners should not be troubled, are thus put by; the real diffi- 
culties of the text are explained in the lexicon, but not explained 
without some trouble having been taken on the part of the reader. This 
In the series of ‘‘ Grammar-School Texts,” we 








able lectures, has prefixed a preface, the object of which is to give “‘a | have St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans: with a Vocabulary. By John 
popular view of the general argument.” This preface is itself a valu- | T. White, D.D. (Longmans.) Here an introduction supplies us with 
able little treatise, and might, with some necessary modification, be used | what is absolutely necessary in reading this epistle,—an analysis. 
Separately as a statement of the case of the believer. It would be “a}—~—Sophoclis Trachinie: with Notes and Introduction. By Alfred 


short and easy method” with atheists, such as is often felt to be wanted. | Pretor, M.A. 


(Deighton and Bell; Bell and Sons.) Mr. Pretor deals 


We shall quote one definition from it :—‘ Retribution in these pages is | fully, and as far as we can judge, successfully, with the obscuri- 


precisely a proprium cuique, and let me observe that the very idea of 
Responsibility cannot subsist without such a proprium,—i.e., Respon- 
sibility is the correlative of Retribution.” 


| 
| 


ties of this difficult play. He takes the text of Professor Campbell. In 
exegesis he has independent opinions, though of course he is indebted, 
as an editor of Sophocles cannot but be, to the many scholars, as 


American Addresses. By Thomas H. Huxley. (Macmillan and Co.) | Hermann, Wander, Linwood, Paley, and Campbell, who have preceded 


—The three lectures on evolution which form the principal part of this 
work are distinguished by the moderate and truly philosophical tone 


| 


him in this work. His judgment seems generally to be sound. There 
can be no doubt, for instance, that he is right in correcting Linwood’s 
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rendering of auriy povvoy avbpwrwy dorw ex reavev (said of Hercules and 
Iphitus), “he slew him when unaided by man,” to “he slew him and 
no one else by craft,” meaning that all other of his foes bed been slain 
by force,—-iu@aras. His remarks on the “ sententious irony” of iws) xa) 
LuuPope ros pen sidiven ot y’ #ris si, where Deianira finds a trouble in not 
being able to find out anything about Iole—all unknowing of the graver 
trouble which is to come from her—and on the epithet d:%v¢~05, applied to 
the captives’ home, are specimens taken almost at random, but indi- 
cating the sympathetic and careful labour which Mr. Pretor has bestowed 
on his work. The students of this generation are happy in the way in 
which the resources of scholarship are now accommodated to their use. 


We have more than once had the pleasure of calling attention to a very 
valuable work, Zhe Year-Book of Facts in Science and the Arts, by 
James Mason. (Ward and Lock.) It will not be necessary to do more 
than mention that the issue for 1877 is now before us. The time of 
publication was made the subject of a judicious change last y ear. It 
now appears at the end of the year which it records. Of course, it is 
necessary, in consequence to make a corresponding change in the period 
which it covers. This is now from 15th October, 1876, to the same date 
in 1877. We cannot attempt to give a detailed account of its contents. 
The first chapter deals with the “Human Race,” the second with the 
** Animal World,” the third with the “‘ World of Plants,” and the fourth 
with “Geography and Travel.” Seven chapters follow, devoted to 
various branches of science, and then come thirteen treating 
of varions arts and manufactures, the last of these boing a new addition, 
“The Machinery of War.” The most curious novelty we notice here 
is a description of a “land monitor”:—“ The artillerists sit in com- 
pletely covered turrets, which are propelled by steam, and from which 
they can point the guns in any direction against the enemy.” From 
the same author and published we get Zhe Annual Summary, a Complete 
Chronicle of Events at Home and Abroad, 1876-77.. “In the Annual 
Summary,” Mr. Mason tells us, in his preface, “ will be found a complete 
record of the leading events and noteworthy incidents of the world’s 
history during the past twelve months.” 


The British Almanac and Companion for 1878 (the Stationers’ 
Company) supplies, as usual, besides the information which we expect 
in an almanac, under the head of a “Companion to the Almanac” an 
interesting series of essays on subjects of the time, and a record of 
what has been done in the past year in various arts and sciences; a 
table of all public Acts passed during the Session of 1877, together 
with an abstract of the more important among them, and abstracts of 
Parliamentary documents. All these seem to be very well executed, 
and the result is a volume which is not only useful, but interesting 
——The Live Stock Journal, Almanack, and Year-Book for 1878, 
with Illustrations (Cassell and Co.), gives a variety of appropriate 
information. Mr. Wrightson gives an essay on the “ Present 
Position and Work of the Royal Agricultural Society of England ;” 
and Professor J. F. Sheldon, of the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, another on “Dairy Farming.” Other agricaltural and 
rural subjects are discussed by competent contributors.——7he 
Gardener's Year-Book and Almanack, 1878, by Robert Hogg, LL.D. 
(Journal of Horticulture Office), is a useful little publication, contain- 
ing the usual information supplied by almanacs, with special directions 
for the garden work appropriate for the various seasons, “ useful garden 
receipts,” lists of plants and vegetables, new flowers and fruits, and 
other specialities. Esson’s Almanac and Handbook for Ireland 
(Simpkin and Marshall) gives much special information of interest 
about Irish matters. We notice that the wheat grown in 1877 occupied 
less than one per cent. of the cultivated land, potatoes rather less than 
six, oats nine and a half, while pasture and grass fill up nearly eighty. 
We may also mention the Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, 
and Almanac for the Year of Our Lord 1878 (Burns and Oates) ; and 
the Wesleyan- Methodist Year-Book and Commercial Record for 1878 
(Wesleyan Conference Office). 
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Guthrie (J.), Heroes of Faith, cr 8vo eT ..(Marr) 2/6 
Hallowell (S. C.), Nan, the New- Fashioned ‘Girl, cr 8¥0 (Marr) 2/6 
Heath (F. G.), The Fern- World, 3rd edition, 8vo...... .... (8. Low) 12/6 
Hibberd (S.), Amateur Greenhouse and C onservaiory, cr 8vo (Groombridge) 6/0 
Hill (0.), Our Common-Land, &c.,12mo ... oem (Macmillan) 3/6 
Hunt (H. G. B.), Concise History of Music, i2mo ........ (Bell & Sons) 3/6 
In School and Uut of School,and other Stories, 12mo (Groombridge) 2/0 
Kardec (A.), Practical Spiritism, Heaven and Hell, cr 8vo .(Triibner) 7/6 
Kingsley (C.), All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons, cr 8vo K. Paul) 7/6 
Kingsley (H.), Oakshott Castle, 12mo Ac nstio & Windus) 2/0 
Macaulay (Lord), Life and Letters, by GO. Trevelyan, 2 vols ...(Longmans) 12/0 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, Vol. 1877, 8vo .....(Passmore) 7/0 
Monthly Microscopical Journal, Vol. 18, edited H. by Lawson ...(Hardwicke) 10/6 
Murray (W. H. H.), Adirondack Tales, cr 8vo............... (Dickinson) 2/0 
Norbury (J.), Box of Whistles, an Illust. Book of ence &c. (Bradbury) 21/0 
Obeying the Call, by Pansy, cr 8vo ienenens (Marr) 2/6 
Oliver and Boyd's New Edinburgh Aimanae, 1 1878............ (Oliver & Boyd) 6,6 
Platt (J.), Morality, er 8vo.. seutaie (Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 
Panch, Vol. 73, July to December, 1877, d4to (Bradbury) 8/6 
Pliny’s Letters, Revised, &c., by Rev. F. T. C. Bossnquet, i2mo (Bell & Sons) 5/0 
Raymond (0.), The Seasons, a Poem, 12mo ............... mane &Farran) 2/6 
Reaney (G. S.), Blessing and Blessed, &c., cr 8vo ............... . Paul) 5/0 
Rivers (T.), Rose Amateur's Guide, advanced, llth edition, i2zmo rt 4/6 
Ropes (M. E.), Fancette, the Norman Maiden, 12mo Mird (R.T.S.) 18 
Sadler (M. F.), Justification of Life, &c., 12mo..... (Bell ‘ Sons) 4/0 
Samuels (A. F.), Daisy Travers, cr 8v0 ..................... (Marr) 2/6 
Saunders (J.), Bound to the Wheel, 12mo ......................-.(Ghatto & Windus) 2/0 
Saunders (J.), Guy Waterman, 12mo ... ... (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, Vol. 21, ‘Library Edition, 8v0 (Black) 8/6 
Smith (J.), Bible Plants, their History, &c.,12mo ..... seveee(Hardwicke) 5/0 
Spurgeon (C. H.), The Spare Half-Hour, 32m0.. (Passmore) 1/0 
Stella, or Hidden Treasure, cr 8vo ...... coveceeoe(Mlarr) 2/6 
Talmage (T. de W.), Fifty Sermons, 6th series, ‘er 8y0.. (Dickinson) 3/6 
Taylor (H.), Notes from Life, the Statesman, cr 8vo......... ' }. Kegan Paul) 6/0 
Transactions of the Clinical Society, Vol. 10, 8vo.. (Longmans) 10/6 


Thorowgood (J. C.), Notes on Asthma, 3rd edition, cr 8y0 ............(Churchill) 4/6 
Universal Communion, by a Deacon, cr 8vo.. : ‘Gimpkia & on? 3/6 
Vernon (J. B.), Ingleside and Wayside Musings, iia eee estos (R.T. 

Wallace (A. —- of the Bible, er 8vo............... 

Ward (M ), Every-day Atlas, Thirty age Se ae 
Wilks (8.), Lectures on Diseases of the ervous Syste 
Williams (C.). The Armenian rm oy &c., 1877, cr 8v0.. 
Young (W.), Architect and Builder's ocket-Book, 1878, $20 .....0..+.+. (Spon) 







( 
“(Churchill) 15/0 
ar Kegan Paul) 7 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any 4 of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... BL & 6 nccoee O14 BiseeeO 7 2 


Including postage to any “part. ‘of America, 
France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 
ampto 


m) wo BD Bsc O15 8 sores 
Including postage to India, ‘ke. (via Brindisl . - 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column 
Half-Page.........+0++» ecceececcces: oe 5 5 O| Half-Column ..... 
Quarter-PAge ....cccccseresssrrsoree 212 6 | Quarter-ColuMn.,......cccsresreeree O17 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 











GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures favourable impres- 
sions, while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi- 
vidual, both as \sagnees the erm health by the proper mastication of food, and 
the q ure and sweet breath. Among the numerous 
preparations now offered to “f ~ public, ROWLAND'S ODONTO stands pre- 
eminent for preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and 
giving a pleasing fragrance to the Breath.—Sold by all Chemists, at 2s 9d per box. 
The genuine Odonto has the words “ A. Rowland and Sons" in red ink on the 
Government Stamp, fixed on the box. Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


I IRECT COMMISSIONS, WOOLWICH and COOPER'S 

HILL.—D. 0. FEENY, B.A., 37 Cambridge Gardens, Notting Hill, assisted by 
Nine able Tutors, prepares resident and non-resident Candidates for the above. 
References to Pupils who obtained first, third, and other high places. 











This day is published, 


M 9O 


The Story is told by 
ADOLPHUS SEGRAVE, 
The Youngest of Three Brothers. 


M A R R NE. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 








Disraeli (B.), Henrietta Temple, 12mo (Longmans) 2/0 

Edwards (W.), Morning Bible Readings, cr 8V0 ........0.0++s cramer ST} 4 

Elliott (C.) Hours of Sorrow, 12mo .(B.T.S.) 2/0 : ? . 

Seeyclopedia Beiteanien, 8 Sea )=E—lUc WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
ESTITUTE GIRLS.— Between 40 HRISTY COLLECTION.—The | pISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


and 50 are being trained for Domestic Servants 
in the GIRLS’ HOME, founded at No. 22 Charlotte 
Street, Portland Place, under the auspices of Frederick 
Denison Maurice. SUBSCRIPTIONS, which are much 
needed, may be paid at the Home, or at the National 
Provincial Bank of England, 53 Baker Street, W. 
Chairman, HARRY JONES, Rectory, St. George’s- 
in-the-East: Hon. Sec. ELIZABETH F, BELL, i23 
Gloucester Terrace, W. 





Christy Collection of we! at 103 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, will be RE-OP 
Public on FRIDAY, the 18th of JANUARY, from 10 
till 4 o'clock, and on every subseqnent Friday, until 
farther notice, between the same hours. 
view the Collection may be obtained from the Mes- 
senger at the British Museum. 
C. T. NBWTON, Deputy- eg Librarian. 
British Museum, January 8th, 1878. 





ENED to the | he PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 


The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


Tickets to 








188 STRAND. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 
OTTENHAM 





SCHOCOL.—For 

information as to Terms and Scholarships, 

apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 

OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 

DAY, January 17th. For Prospectus and further par- 
ticulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
READING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals 


AR. FRED. STOCK, M.A. London, 
returns to Heidelberg on the 19th inst., and 
wishes to undertake the charge of TWO BOYS over 


fifteen years of age. 
ddress. Queen’s College, Birmingham. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE can 
receive THREE SPECIAL PUPILS for Classics 
and Physical Geography (including Field Practice in 
Geology, Topography, Drawing from Nature, Natural 
History, &c.)—“ M.A.,” Rose Bank, West Malvern. 














IRST-RATE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, BOWDON, CHESHIRE. — Boys 
received at the age of Eight. Terms, £105.—Rev. H. 
. D. SURRIDGE, M.A, and Rey. A. LAW 
WATHERSTON, M.A. 


HE Rev. W. S. GRIGNON, M.A. 
Trin. Coll., Camb., 5th Classic 1846, late Head 
Master of Felsted School, RECEIVES a FEW 
PRIVATE PUPILS, to be prepared for the Univer- 
Bities, or in Modern Subjects.—Address, Hambrook 
Grove, Hambrook, Bristol. 


ITHERNDEN, CATERHAM 
VALLEY.—Mr. ©. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
Honours of the University of London), assisted by 
able Masters, receives Twenty Resident Pupils — 
References kindly permitted to Rey. Dr. Abbott, 
Major-General Bulwer, Arthur Cohen, Esq., QC., 
Rear-Admira] Maxse, Mr. Serjeant Parry, &c. 


ILTON HOUSE, READING.— 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Con- 
ducted by Miss WHITE, and resident foreign and 
English Governesses. Pupils prepared for the Ex- 
aminations. Professors in attendance. First Term 
for 1878 will begin January 24. References extending 

Over a period of twenty years. 
E. 


OVER COLLEG 
—President—The Right Hon. Earl GRAN- 

VILLB, K.G. Additional buildings, including a new 
house for the Head Master, with separate bedrooms 
for 50 boys, have been recently erected. Tuition from 
10 to 15 Guineas. Board, £45 a year.—For particulars 
apply to the Head Master or the Hon. Secretary. The 

ext Term begins on January 23. 


IRTON COLLEGE.—The next 

Entrance Examination will be held at the 

University of Loudon, Burlington Gardens, and will 
begin on TUESDAY, March 19. 

Forms of Entry may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Mrs. CROOM ROBERTSON, to whom they must 
be returned, filled up, on or before January 31. 

A Scholarship will be awarded in connection with 
this Examination. 


Prcxan, E 














CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 
ripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman 1868, 
assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE, Esq., All Souls, 
Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army Examinations. Two Vacancies. Terms, 200 
Guineas. References—Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, 
Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, General Strachey, 
F. Calvert, Esq., Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke Lam- 
bert, and others. Address, Granborough Vicarage, 
Winslow, Bucks. 


EST CENTRAL COLLEGIATE 
DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, removed from 97 
Southampton Row to 29 Queen's Square, W.C. The 
Lent Term will begin on January 22, 1878. Classes in 
Algebra, Physiology, French, and other subjects will be 
m to pupils not attending the whole school course. 
@ School is annually inspected by Examiners ap- 
pointed by the Cambridge Syndicate, and Pupils are 
also prepared for the Cambridge Local E'xaminations. 
For prospectuses, apply to the Head Mistress, 30 
Queen’s Square, W.C. 














PEN SCHOLARSHIPS WITHOUT 
EXAMINATION, 

The Hibbert Trustees are prepared to grant at their 
meeting in June next One or Two Scholarships of 
£200 per annum each, for two years, to Graduates of 
any University in Great Britain and Ireland, between | 
the ages of twenty-one and twenty-eight, to enable | 
them to study Theology and Mental and Mora! Phiioso- 

hy at Universities in Germany, Holland, or Switzer- 
and (or elsewhere), subject to the approval of the 
Trustees. Full particulars may be obtained of the 
Secretary, to whom applications for Scholarships must 
be forwarded before March 30, 1878. H 

PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. 


RAKE and TONSON’S SCHOOL, | 
KEIGHLEY. | 
HEAD MISTRESS wanted for the above School at 
Easter. In addition to the ordinary subjects of kle- 
mentary Education, Latin, French, Natural Science, 
El t G try, Domestic Economy, and the 
Laws of Health, Drawing, and Vocal Music are 
required to be taught. 
lary, £80 per annum and the following capitation 
fees, viz.:—£2 per Scholar for the first twenty, 30s 
for the second twenty, and 20s, for each additional 
one. The Salary for the last three years has averaged 
£175 per year. 
Aretere may be sent into Mr. JONATHAN 
WHITLEY 








» Scott Street, Keighley, not later than | 


January 18, 1878, 


RENT COLLEGE, 
Patron, the Duke of DgvonsuHrre, K.G. 
Head Master—Rey. T. F. FENN, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Fees, £17 per term inclusive. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the legal 
and medical professions, or for business. For pro- 
spectus and information as to Scholarships, apply to 
the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Trent Oollege, near 
Nottingham. 

The next Term begins January 22. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS; FIR- 
FIELD, SURREY ROAD.—SEPTIMUS P. 
MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and 
University Colleges, EDUCATES, as Private Pupils, a 
few SONS of GENTLEMEN. Equal attention paid 
to work, health, and comfort. Masters attend for 
German, French, and Writing. Bournemouth has been 
selected for its porous soil, milder winters, and cool 
summer sea-breezes. The Pupils attend the ministry 
of the Rev. William Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, 
M.A. Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under six- 
teen, £105; under thirteen, £75. TERM begins 
JANUARY 22. 
LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL. President—Rev. JOsEPH FENN. 
Head Master—Rev. E. WILTON Sours, M_A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Chancellor's Medallist. 
Head of the Special Department—Mr. A. TUCKER, 
B.A., late Scholar of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
And Eleven Assistant-Masters. 

There is a special class for preparation for the 
Indian Civil Service, and other Competitive Examina- 
tions. Exhibitions of £50 and Scholarships of £10 
are awarded every year, and two additional scholar- 
ships of £24 each will be offered for competition at 
Easter next. All particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary. The next Term begins on January 18. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W. 

Classics and English Subjects—Rev. E. M. Goldart, 
M.A. Oxon., and Mr. Archibald Ballantyne. 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—John Bridge, 
M.A. Lond. 

French—Dr. Bouron des Clayes. Examiner in 
French—Professor Cassa], LL.D. 

German—Rev. E. M. Geldart, M.A. Oxon. 

Chemistry—Mr. H. Maiden, under the direction of 
Professor Barff, M.A. 

Writing—C. F, King, B.A. Lond., Writing Master 
in University College School. 

Drawing—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master 
in University College School. 

Gymnastics and Fencing—Mr. Winterbottom. 

There is a Preparatory Class for Little Boys and 
Girls under ten years of age. 
eee” next Term begins on Thursday, January 24, 

6. 








Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 
EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 

LENT TERM, 1878, will begin on THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 17th. 

COLLEGE COURSES on SCIENCE:— 

Natural Philosophy.—O. J. Lodge, D.Sc. Lond.: 
Light and Heat. 

UChemistry.—O. J. Lodge, D.Sc. Lond.: Lecture 
Class, and Class for Practical Work in the Laboratory. 

Physical Geography.—H. G. Seeley, Professor in 
King’s College, London: On the Effects of Air and 
Water on the Phenomena of the Earth's Surface. 

Botany.—A. W. Bennett, Lecturer at St. Thomas's 
Hospital : Structural and Physiologieal Botany. 

Students can enter any of these Classes at Lent 
Term. H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 
pet pg COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

8and 9 York Place, Portman Square, close to 
the Metropolitan Railway Station. 

Two Special Courses to Ladies on Wednesdays, at 
4 o'clock. 

Five Lectures (in French) on French Literature. 
By A. Roulier, B.A. Paris, M.A. Cluny, Master at the 
Charterhouse. 

Five Lectures on the Development of the English 
Nation. By S. R. Gardiner, B.A. Oxon., Professor in 
King’s College, London. 

Fees for each course, 12s. For teachers, 7s 6d. 

H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, in Connection with University College, 
Loudon. New Subjects for Lent Term :— 

FRENCH GRAMMAR (Prof. Cassal), on Saturdays at 
12.30, beginning January 26. 

ENGLISH HIsToRY, from the Accession of James I. 
to the Restoration (Prof. Beesly), on Tuesdays at 2.30, 
beginning January 22. 

ENGLISH History, from 1485 to 1588 (Prof. Bund), 
on Fridays at 5.30, beginning January 25. 

ARCHITECTURE (Prof. Hayter Lewis), on Wednes- 
days at 3.30, beginning January 23. 

Prospectuses in the Office at the College, or of J. E. 
MYLNE, 27 Oxford Square, W. 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(or NORTH LONDON) HOSPITAL 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL for AID. 





Ordinary Annual Expenditure over ...... £13,000 

Reliable Income from Dividends, Annual 
Subscriptions, &C. ......ccesesrssseveresssees 7,600 
Deficit........cesesceeee £5,400 


The total amount of relief afforded to New Cases 
from the Ist January to 3lst December last year has 
been as follows: — In-patients, 2,131; out-patients, 
5,547 ;casualties, 6,049; ophthalmic cases, 1,313; cases 
of diseases of the skin, 897; cases of diseases of 
women, 541; cases of throat disease, 108; cases of 


| childbirth attended at the patients’ own habitations, 


1,461; total, 18,077. 

The Committee most earnestly appeal to the bene- 
volent public for pecuniary assistance to enable them 
to pay off the above liability of the past year. 

Subscriptions received by Messrs. Coutts and Co., 


Strand; or at the Hospital. 
NEWTON H. NEXON, Secretary. 











ITY of LONDON SCHOOL.—Mr. W. 
G. RUSHBROOKE, LL.M., formerly Scholar of 
St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Senior-Assiatint Classica) 
Maste: at this School, receives a FEW PUPILS in his 
house at Highgate. Further details on application at 
the City of London School, Cheapside ; or, at 13 
Cathcart Hill, Highgate. 

- ene 
5g, 39?es HOSPITAL 
WHITECHAPEL, E : 

TREASURER—T. FOWELL BUXTON, Esq 

FUNDS are URGENTLY NEEDED by this Charity. 

During the past year it has been compelled to sell 
out £21,770 Stock, besides borrowing nearly £5,090 
in order to meet current expenditure. eteg 

The London Hospital bases its APPEAL FOR HELP 
on the following grounds:—It maintains nearly 800 
beds, and being the only large general hospital for the 
eastern half of the metropolis and the vast suburbs 
adjacent, its resources are constantly taxed to the 
utmost. It is virtually a free hospital, devoted to the 
service of the public, nearly three-fourths of the in- 
patients being received without the recommendation 
of subscribers. The patients are, in fact, admitted 
into the wards according to the severity of their cases, 
as judged by the medical and surgica! officers. 

No accident, or similarly urgent case, is ever refused 
admiesion. 

The yearly cost of maintenance is upwards of 
£40,000, while the fixed income of the institution ig 
less than £14,000 a year, To carry on this important 
work, the London Hospital is therefore maiuly depend- 
ent upon the liberality of the general public, especially 
as the districts surrounding the hospital are extremely 
poor, and can contribute but slightly to its support, 

The following figures will show the value of this 
institution in the treatment of accident and disease :-— 

SUMMARY OF PATIENTS TREATED AT THE 

LONDON HOSPITAL IN 1877. 
IN-PATIENTS ADMITTED. 
Accidents ... * o» 2,612 


Free Cases. 20; cent extra casos wwe 2449 

—— 5,06t 
Governors’ recomménded cases .., ooo ove 1,764 
In-Patients admitted during 1877 te & 


Largest number at one time in the Wards 721 
1,107 CHILDREN were among the Patients admitted. 
Note.—The Wards are always open, and those 
interested in hospital work are invited to inspect them, 
OUT-PATIENTS. 


Recommended by Subscribers... 18,699 
Free (inclading 9,423 accidents) 28,837 
Ont-Pationts during the Year... 47,536 
Total of Patients sIn-Patients 6,825) 54 96) 


in 1877... _... (Out-Patients 47,5365 
Contributions of whatever amount,in aid of this 
Charity, will be thankfully received. ANNUAL SUB 
SCRIPTIONS are especially solicited, as forming a 
source of assured income. Governorship: Annual, 
£5 58; Life, £31 10s, entitling to recommend One In- 
Patient and Four Out-Patients at thesametime. Sub- 
scribers of less than £5 5s yearly receive Three Out- 
Patient Letters per guinea. 
Bankers—Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., and 
Messrs. Glynn, Mills, Currie, and Co. 
A. G. SNELGROVE, Secretary. 
‘aes ROYAL DRURY LANE, 
—On Monday, and during the week, will be per- 
formed the GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 
‘*THE WHITE CAT,” by E. L. Blanchard, scenery 
by W. Beverley, in which the celebrated Vokes Family 
will appear. Premitre Danseuse, Madille. Pitteri. 
Double Harlequinade. Morning Performances every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday during the month 
of January.—Box Office open 10 till 5 daily until 
further notice. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PROGRAMME.— 
The ROSE and the RING: a Christmas Fairy Tale, 
adapted from Thackeray; given by Mr. Seymour 
Smith, vocally assisted by Misses Lotti Verona, Marion 
Vere, Minnie Clifford, &«—CHEMICAL MYSTERIES, 
a Holiday Lecture; and LIGHT and COLOUR, with 
Interesting Experiments, by Professor Gardner.— 
PRESTIDIGITATION Extraordinary, by Dr. Holden. 
—The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, its History and Pro- 
gress tothe Present Date; and a Lecture illustrative 
of TORPEDO WARFARE, with an Interesting Exhi- 
bition of Torpedoes, by Mr. J. L. King. —CHRISTMAS 
in the OLDEN TIME, Merry Shadows, &c.—Admis- 
sion to the whole, 1s; Reserved Stalls, 2s 6d. Tickets 
can be sent by post. Annual Tickets, available till 
December 31st, 1878, 10s 6d. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS im 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TWELFTH WINTER 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six. 
Admission Is; Catalogues 6d. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary 








Gallery, 53PallMall. 
thes SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER - COLOURS. — The SIXTEENTH 


SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. 
Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ICTORIA WOODHULL’S 

STARTLING ORATIONS—“ The Human Body 
the Temple of God,” and “Prophetic Visions of the 
Future.” St. James's Hall, January 15, 18, and 22, 
February 1 and 8; commence at 8. Stalls,5s; balcony, 
38; area, 28; admission, Is. At Austin’s Office, St. 
James's Hall, and usual Agents. 


r™O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 

PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. — Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West Eud, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor an¢. outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting and fishing.—Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


WINTER EXHIBITION of 
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ANKERS, INSURANCE SOCIE- 
TIES, and TRUSTEES, &c.—REQUIRED 


£150,000, in one or several sums, on Mortgage of 
Public Rates and Dues, at Four and a Quarter per 
Cent., for five. seven, or ten years.—Apply to Messrs. 
ANTHONY WOOLLETT and CO..7 Red Lion Square, 
London. 


HHEOBALD BROTHERS and MIALL, 
give einen attention to Accountancy in all 
its Branches. 
Balance-Sheets and Profit and Loss Accounts 
Prepared. 
Bankruptcy and Liquidation Accounts. 
Public Companies’ Accounts Audited. 
Trading Accounts Prepared or Certified, for Changes 
in Partnerships. 
Trustees’ Accounts adjusted. 
Imperfect Systems of Book-Keeping Remodelled 
without unnecessary change of books in use. 
Mr. “ M. T." advises Clients on Insurance ‘een 
30 MARK LANB, LONDON 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Polic: Policy-holders. 


WANK of SOU SOUTH A AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. —DRAFTS 
{ISSUED npon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Genera! Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1783. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 








anoes effected in all =~ oe gh, orld. 
WILLIAM : 
__ Beoretarion { Sonn J. BROOMFIELD 
RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

32 New Bridge Street, London. 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 
The FUNDS in HAND EXOEED HALF A MILLION 

STERLING. 
The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 23 
ger cent. on the Premiums paid. 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 
J AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79;PALL MALL. For Lives ONLY. ESTAB- 
LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest ........:.0000000+ £396,818 
lated Funds £3,107,054 
Abo a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses,and Forms, may be had the 
Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
REDUCED sD RATES, fe =. PARTICIPATING 
| = SIVERSITY. ‘LIFE ASSURANCE 





SOCIETY 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested ........c.s000 £1,000,000 


Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum, 
For Forms of pugs and Information, apply to 
the SEO SECRETARY 


JDROVIVE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 
By taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £210,000. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly 4Jlowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as Compensation, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 

Agent, or 
64 CORNHIL i. LONDON. 
WILL IAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation graut drafts and negotiate or collect 
dills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne. Point de Galie, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, aud Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above- named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 


HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


peanve TRANSPARENT SOAP 
is the Best for the 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the “ Journal of Cutaneous 
Medicine,” edited by 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Used by 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers Everywhere. 














M APPI AND 
ewenttiicien 
MANSION House Bvr.pinGs, Ciry, LONDON. 
M APPIN AND WEBB, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
FOR THE SEASON. 
at POONS and FORKS, TABLE 
Ne) KNIVES, &c. 


OF the BEST QUALITY and 
FINISH. 


WEBB, 


ae and FORKS, equal in Finish 
and Appearance to Sterling Silver. 

-—Plain.— Orn't'l. 

s. d 





s. d. 8. 4. », & 
Table Spoons or Forks per doz.... 30 0...40 0...60 0 
Dessert ditto ditto ditto 24 0..32 0...44 6 
Tea ditto ditto...... 12 0...16 0...28 0 
Salt, Mustard, or Egg, each......... 3...2 0... 6 
Sugar Tongs ditto...... 6...3 6..6 0 





ABLE CUTLERY.—Best Quatity 
DOUBLE SHEAR STEEL. 
Table. Dessert. Carver. 









8. d. 
Ivory, per d0Z......0008 
Ivory, larger, per doz. 
IVOry, Per GOZ.....cccceceeseeree 
Ivory, larger, stout, per doz. ... 32 0......22  0....+. 9 6 





4-inch Sine Ivory, per doz. 
Oak boxes for above always kept in stock. 


eee eA ost CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 


APPIN AND WEBB, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
76, 77, 78 OxrorD Strexzt, Wast Exp, LONDON. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi - 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn - 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 


JAY'S, 
The London General M: purning W archouse, 
Regent Street, W. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 


St . 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 

RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—/ood, Water, aad Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. 8. FRY and SONS. 





in consequence ‘or Spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; ORk0ssk 
and BLACKWELL, London; aud Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 

\ ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
(x Linens oat to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with th 

” GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


OLLOWAY’SOIN (YMENT& PILLS. 
—Coughs, Iufluenza.—The soothing properties 

of these medicaments render them well worthy of 
trial in all diseases of the lungs, ia common colds, 
and influenza. The Pills taken internally and the 
Ointment rubbed externally are exceedingly effica- 
cious. When influenza is epidemic, this treatment is 
easiest, safest, and surest. Holloway’'s Pills aud Oint- 
ment purify the blood, remove all obstructions to its 
free circulation through the jungs, relieve the over- 
gorged air-tubes, and render respiration free, without 
reducing the strength, irritating the nerves, or depress- 
ing the spirits. Such are the ready means of saving 
suffering when afflicted with colds, coughs, bronchitis, 
and other complaints by which so many are seriously 





and permanently afflicted in most countries. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, 1 PUBLISHERS, 


MAJOR WHYTE- MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 

The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 
January contains the first chapters of a New 
Story, entitled, ROY'S WIFE, by G. J. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE, Author of “The 
Gladiators,” &c., illustrated by © Arthur 
Hopkins ; and an important article on 
“TERMS of PEACE,” ly Mr. E. A. 
FREEMAN. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “FAR FROM the 
MADDING CROWD. 
BELGRAVIA for January contains the first 
chapters of a new Novel, entitled, The 

RETURN of the NATIVE, by THOMAS 
HARDY, Author of “Far From the Madding 
Crowd.” Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins, And 
a Complete Story by Wilkie Collins, entitled, 
The DUEL in HERNE Ww OOD. 
Mr. PROCTOR'S NEW VOLUME of ee 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6 
MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRO- 
NOMY. By Rrcwarp A. Prooror. 
“Perhaps the pleasantest of Mr. 
many pleasant volumes.”"—Graphic. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations 
and « beautifully executed Chart of the various 


Spectra, 7s 6d. 
A NEW EDITION of 
RAMBOSSON’S ASTRONOMY. By 
J. A. RamBosson, Laureate of the Institute of 
France. Translated by ©. B. Pitman. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. 





Proctor's very 


MRS. LINTON'S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “ Patricia Kembali,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by Henry Fasnca and J. 
WSsON. 

“ We are inclined to think that in this novel Mrs, 
Linton has reached a higher artistic mark than in 
any former one. ‘ The World Well Lost’ is supremely 
nataral.”’—Nonc onformist. 





NEW NOVEL by JUSTIN McCARTAY. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s, 


MISS MISANTHROPE, 


By JUSTIN MoCARTAY, 
Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by AgTHUaB HOPKINS. 

“A novel which may be sipped like choice wine; it 
is one to linger ever and to ponder; to be enjoyed 
like fine, sweet air, or good company; for it is per- 
vaded by a perfume of honesty and humour, of high 
feeling, of kindly penetrating humour, of good-sense, 
and wide knowledge of the world, of a mind richly 
cultivated and amply stored. There is scarcely a page 
in these volumes in which we do not fad some fine 
remark or felicitous reflection of piercing yet gentle 
and indulgent irony."—Daily News. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
A New and Popular Edition of 


THE TWO DESTINIES, 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 





Small 8vo, with Portrait, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THOREAU: his Life and Aims, A 
Study. By H. A. Page, Author of “The Life of 
Thomas de Quincey,” &c. 

“Thoreau's story is one of the most attractive 
stories of our time, and we have to thank Mr. Pag 
for reproducing it for us.""—Spectator. 





NEW VOLUME of HUNTING SKETCHES, 
Oblong folio, balf-bound, 21s. 


CANTERS IN CRAMPSHIRE, 


By G. BOWERS. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9s, 


NORTH ITALIAN FOLK, 
By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 
With Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, 


THOMAS MOORE'S HITHERTO UNOOLLEOCTED 
WRITINGS.—Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 9s. 
PROSE and VERSE, Humorous, 
Satirical, and Sentimental. By THomMas Moors, 
With Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron, chiefly from the Author's Manuse ft 
and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Wit 
Notes and Preface by RiCHARD HERNE eh 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s 

LAMB’S POETRY for CHILDREN, 
and PKINCE DURUS. UOarefally Reprinted from 
the unique copies recently discovered. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, 10s 64. 

The ART of BEAUTY. By 
H. R. Hawsis, Author of “Uhaucer for Vhildrea.” 
With Coloured Frontispiece and neariy 100 Lilus- 
trations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 639 Piagtantions, 7s 6d, 

A NEW EDITION O 

A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 
STYLES. Trauslated from the German of A. 
ROSENGARTEN by W. COLLETT-SANDARS, 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 
My Dear S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


less 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


entistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. 


HUTCHINS, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





“Ss AN 


7 & S” 


This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and 
Antiseptic known. 


“A REALLY MARVELLOUS 


HE Times of December 6th, 1877, says :—“ In short, 

a very brief experience appears to have been 

sufficient to prove the value of ‘SANITAS,’ which 

will now take its place as a valuable antiseptic and 
disinfectant.” 





“ © ANITAS" is the best preventive agaiust thespread 
of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay 


Fever, Foot-and-Mouth, Cattle, and all Infectious | 


Diseases. IT IS NON-POISONOUS, and has no in- 
jurious action on the finest clothing, furniture, 
carpeting, &c. It is strongly recommended by 
the highest medical authorities. 


“ GANITAS" is the only preservative of BEER kept 


in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, | 


should be added to the 9-gallon cask. Milk, 
Meats, Fish, and other articles of Food may be 
kept sweet and fresh by the use of “‘SANITAS.” 


| 


| 


DISCOVERY.”’ 


“ CG ANITAS” should be used in every Laundry, to 
Ss bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of 
infection. A quart should be added to every 20 
gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 


“CE ANITAS" Prices.—Bottles, 1st Quality only, 1s, 
1s 6d, 2s 6d. Or in bulk, Ist Quality, 20s per 
gallon; 2nd Quality, 5s. 


TOILET “SANITAS.” 

This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. 

Used as a Mouth Wash, it removes the odour of tobacco 

and sweetens the breath. It serves all the purposes 
of Toilet Vinegars. In elegant bottles, at 2s 6d. 

Pamphlet, Testimonials, and all particulars free, on 

application to the Sanitas COMPANY, 57 Moor gate 

Street, London, E.C. 

“ SANITAS " may be had of Chemists and Wholesale 

Druggists, or direct from the Company. 





“Ss AN 


T A S.” 


Wherever a Disinfectant or Antiseptic can be employed with useful results, nothingis so effectual as 


“SAB tT Ttas” 








EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 


principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


INAHAN’S WHISK y. 
K LL 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 











Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—"“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 














MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lllustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 

All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


‘CHERRY TOOTH PASTE" is greatly superior to 





any TOOTH POWDER, gives the T&ETH @ PEARL- [ 


LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA " restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, po matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’'S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


MORE CURES (THIS WEEK) of COLDS, COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, TIGHTNESS of OHEST, by 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. FELL, Chemist, Dews- 
bury :—“ Having had occasion to use Dr. Locock's 
Wafers myself for Tightness of Chest, I found them 
answer admirably, and I hear the highest eulogium 
from others, who have tried them for Coughs, 
Asthma,” &c., &c. They have a pleasant taste. Price 
1s 144 and 2s 2d per box. Sold by all medicine 
vendors. 





i ee D&Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
~ ‘VED PROVISIONS, 





YORK and GAME PIES; also, 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
TURTLESO UP, and JELLY, and other 





INVALIDS, 


irre for 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
| y LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CON DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, Oavendisk 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


TILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


‘MHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Ejkington and Oo., is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally,as by no test can it be distinguished 
from rea] silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 

durability and finish, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Beador King’s 














Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 
12 Table Forks....... eeceecee £110 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons .. «- 110 0...2 1 0...2 & O 
12 Dessert Forks.. » RS RS Pe BAS SO 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 2 0..1 9 O..211 0 
12 Tea Spoons ........00se000 014 6..1 0 0..1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...012 0...013 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ............ 0 6 0...0 8 0.0 9 0 
1 Gravy Spoon ........000 06 0...0 8 0.0 9 O 
2 Salt Spoons, giltbowls 0 3 0.0 4 0.0 4 6 
j Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0.0 2 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6.0 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6...1 3 6.1 4 6 
1 Butter Knife  .......00+ - O02 9.0 3 6.0 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle wc. 0 9 0.011 0.012 0 
1 Sugar Sifter............. 0 3 0..0 4 0..0 4 0 





Total.,...... one £819 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 
Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of Fiddle 
Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons, 12s. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Plans 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 32 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
actories; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 


London, W. 
eo 
than the ‘THREE OASTLES.’"—Vide 
*“* THREE “The Virginians.” 


Sold only in Packets and CASTLES.” 
Cigarettes, protected by the 

Name and Trade Mark of 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited)—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage beiag worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN f LEVER, fitting. 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 523 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable toJohn White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. " 
NLASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPBALNS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free 





ad There's no sweeter Tobacco comes 
from Virginia, and no better brand 











JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly 
London. 
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This day, crown 8vo, 7s. 


The 
BUONARROTI and 
Translated into Rhymed English. 
Author of “ 
in Italy and Greece,” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO 


TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now for the first time 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SyMONDS, M.A., 
Renaissance in Italy,” “‘ Studies of the Greek Poets,” “Sketches 
“Introduction to the Study of Dante.” 


METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY 
Sheen and SPACE: a Metapbysical Essay. 


H. HopGson. 8vo, 1s, cloth. 


The THEORY of PRACTICE: 
2 vole. 8vo, 248, cloth. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
— NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 
1878. Price 2s 6d. 


By SHaADWORTH 


an Ethical Enquiry. By the Same. 





CONTENTS. 
Tue Story OF Dr. Faustus. By Francis Hueffer. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A CHAPERON’S CARES. By Mary 


vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ CULMSHIRE FOLK.” 


JOHN ORLEBAR, CLK. By the Author of 


«“ Culmshire Folk." Post Bvo. 


BY LOVE and LAW: 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CATHERINE JACKSON, Author of “ Word-Sketches in the ee 2 


the 


Honourable Woman. By LizzIz ALLDRIDGE. 3 vols. 


An IpYLL OF Evsoga. By Helen —- 
Esav's Cuorce. By Mrs. Cashel Hoe 

EARLY JOURNALISM. By O. Elliott ewes. 
THE POPULAR PREACHING OF THE Past. By the Rev. T. H. L. Leary. D.C.L. 
CooL HAUNTS IN THE ITALIAN HIGHLANDS. By Evelyn Oarringion, 

Tuk DEVIL IN ENGISH PogTRY. By Henrys G. Hewlett. 

THe FORTUNES OF THE SUNDEW FaMILy. By B. Thomas. 

Persons desiring to Complete their Sets of the New Quarterly Magazine should 
do so immediately, as but a very small stock of back numbers is now remaining, 
and they will not be reprinted. 

____ London: Warp, Lock, and | Co., Warwick | House, Salisbury Square, E. C. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


9 
This day. 











(Next week. 


Story of an 
(Just published. 








NEW STORY by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for February 
thy commencement of a New Story, 
PRECINCTS,” by Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
§c.; it will be Illustrated by Mr. Frank Dicksee. 


will contain 


entitled, “ WITHIN the 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


15 Waterloo Place. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
; done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. — 
| Se LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, {a 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to countryand ten to town members. Reading-room 


open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 














MORSON & SON’S 


PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 





PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 
PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 
PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 28 6d and 4s 6d per 
Bottle. 
PEPSINE 
Bottle. 


GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED 
IRON. 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIO. 
Pure Iron and Oxygen combined without Acid. 


LANCET, June 9, 1877.—‘Neutral, tasteless. A 
Deautiful and interesting preparation.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, March 3, 1877.—" Has 
ak the good effects of Iron, without producing consti- 
ation or disturbing the digestion, and it does not 
lacken the teeth.” 
Prepared solely by RAOUL BRAVAIS and CO., 
Paris, 13 Rue Lafayette; 
London Office, 8 Idol Lane, E.C. 


To be had of ail Chemists and Druggists. Price 
4s 6d and 3s per bottle, in portable card-case with 
drop measure complete. 

FOR BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDS’ DIET, 


AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 








OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL Licuts AND LusTRes FOR GaS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


KEROSENE and OTHER LAMPS for India and Home Use. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 

4 ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEAN FE’? Ss. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz, from 19s to 55s. PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELectro ForKs—Table, 24s to 648; Spoons, 24s to 66s. | ELECTRO Teka AND Corres Sets, from £3 78 to £24. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BRonzeD TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

DIsH CoveRs—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Etestve, £11 Ils. | ELecrro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 





ESTABLISHED 





Frnpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 
BrDSTEADS—Brasas and Iron, with Bedding. 
BatTHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 





Lamps— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and Americana. 

CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 








Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &. 
TooLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &ec. 
HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £50. 
Stroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s. 

Gas COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 








DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the ve EST LIS 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J 
BROWNE'S CHLOBODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE ie admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Croap, Fever, Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 


Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I | ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
ider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 











STHMA and CHRONIC BRON- 
CHITIS.—The most efficacious remedy is 
ATURA TATULA, in Cigarettes, 
and all other forms for Smoking and 
Inhalation, prepared by 
ene and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London ; and to 
be had of all Chemists 





From Dr. B. J. BOULTON and Co., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 

Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony acoompanies 
each bottle. 





SOLE MANUFACTUBER 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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| Thirteenth Edition, fcap., 2s 6d, sewed; or 3s, cloth. 
HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC 
DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, Pro- 

gress, and Termination of various Chronic Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and 


Just published, price 6s. 
NOTES ON MUHAMMADANISM. 
(SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED.) 


By the Rey. T. P. HUGHES, M.R.AS., 
©.M.S. Missionary to the Afghans, Peshawar. 


W. H. ALLEN and CO., Waterloo Place. 


Hygienic Means. 


&e. 

“Dr. Gully bas published a large and elaborate 
work on the Water Cure, which is, we think, the best 
treatise on the subject that has yet appeared.”— 
Westminster Review. 

“Dr. Gully's book is evidently written by a well- 
educated medical man. This work is by far the most 
scientific that we have seen on hydropathy.”— 
Atheneum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE FIRST EDITION. 


“ Altogether an admirable little book. It combines 
two excellent qualities. abundance of facts and lack of 
theories...... On every one of the numerous heads (over 
fifty) into which the book is divided Mr. Hughes fur- 
nishes a large amount of very valuable information 
which it would be exceedingly difficult to collect from 
even a large library of works on the subject. The 
book might well be called a ‘Dictionary of Muham- 
madan Theology,’ for we know of no English work 
which combines a methodical arrangement (and con- 
sequently facility of reference), with fullness of infor- 
mation in so high a degree as the little volume before 
us.”"—TZhe Academy. 

“It contains multum in parvo, and is about the best 
outlines of the tenets of the Muslim faith which we 
have seen. It has, moreover, the rare merit of being 
accurate; and although it contains a few passages 
which we would gladly see expunged, it cannot fail to 
be useful to all Government employés who have to 
deal with Muhammadans, whilst to Missionaries it will 
be invaluable."— The Times of India. 

“This small book is the most luminous, most con- 
venient, and, we think, the most accurate outline of 
the tenets and practices of Islamism that we have met 
with. It seems exactly the sort of comprehensive and | - 
trustworthy book in small compass, on this subject, 
that we and many more have often looked for in vain. 
eeseee The author has evidently studied his subject ina 
faithful, laborious, and scholarly manner, and has not 
only studied but mastered it. The work is of great 
value for general students, and for men whose work 
lies among the Mussulman population, such as civil 
servants and missionaries, it seems to be the very 
work that is wanted.”—T7he Friend of India. 

“Tt is manifest throughout the work that we have 
before us the opinions of one thoroughly conversant 
subject, and who is uttering no random 
notions...... We strongly recommend ‘Notes on Mu- 
hammadanism,’ Our Clergy especially, even though 
they are not Missionaries, and have no intention of 
labouring amongst Muhammadans or consorting with 
them, ought to have at least as much knowledge of 
the system as can be most readily acquired, with a 
very little careful study, from this useful treatise.”— 
The Record. 

“Its value as a means of correcting the common im- 
pressions about Islam will reveal itself to the most 
cursory reader, while the author's evident scholarship 
and intimate knowledge of his subject bespeak for 
him a patient hearing on points the most open to con- 
troversy.”—Allen's Indian Mail. 


respecting the Wa ter Cure, this is the most tangible 
and complete.”—JLiterary Gazette. 


Third Edition, fcap. 2s 6d, sewed ; or 3s, cloth. 


A GUIDE to DOMESTIC HYDROTHE- 
RAPEIA: the Water Cure in Acute Disease. By 
JamMBs MANBY GULLY, M.D., &c., &c, Author of the 
“ Water Cure in Chronic Disease.” 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo., Stationers’- 
Hall Court. 





Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
"REATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
By HueGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 








This day, crown 8vo, Coloured Plate, price 2s 6d. 
URE of CATARACT and other EYE 
AFFEOTIONS. By Jasez HoaG, Consulting 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic 
Hospital, &c. 
London: BAILLItRE and Co. 20 King William 
Street, Strand. 
Illustrated with 400 Profiles, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
SSAYS on PHYSIOGNOMY. Trans- 
lated from the German of John Caspar 
Lavater, by T. HO.“crort, to which is added a Post- 
humous Work of the Author, containing 100 Physio- 
gnomical rules. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Just published, cloth gilt, 103 6d. 

JOEMS (Third Series). By Josern 

Sykes (‘ Julio”), Author of “ Sketches of Public 
Men,” “ Lectures on French History,” &c. 

1. Social Sketches.—2. Scenes from Plutarch, Di- 
dactic Series, &e.—3. Local Poems.—4. Miscellaneous. 
—5. Devotional. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 

Brighton: J. PRITCHARD, 14 North Street. 











This day is published. 
ST. KILDA: PAST AND PRESENT. 


By GEORGE SETON, Advocate, M.A. Oxon.; 


Author of the “‘Law and Practice of Heraldry in 
in Scotland,” and other works. 


WITH APPROPRIATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In Small Quarto, price 15s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London. 


Now ready, with 17 Illustrations, price Is. 
THE TELEPHONE, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE PHENOMENA OF ELEC- 
TRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND SOUND, AS INVOLYED 
IN ITS ACTION. 

By Professor DOLBEAR, 

Author of “The Art of Projecting,” &c. 


Cheap Edition, carefully Revised and Enlarged. 
Post 8vo, price 4s, post free. 
IFE in CHRIST: a Study of the 

4 Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
of Human Immortality. With Observations on Recent 
Criticisms. By EDWARD WHITE, Author of “ The 
Mystery of Growth.” 

“An exceedingly able work."—Professors Balfour 
Stewart and Tait in the Unseen Universe. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Will be published very shortly. 
HE EVOLUTION of MORALITY ; 
being a History of the Development of Moral 
Culture. By OC. STANILAND WAKe#, Author of 
“Chapters on Man,” &c. With Table of Contents and 
copious Index. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


“TP INHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 

sterling value."—Spectator. ‘“‘Good aud sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest."—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 








Now ready, with 17 Mlustrations, price 1s (post free). 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
and RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, 








E.C.; and all Booksellers, the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
The BAMPTON LECTURES for 1877. Row. 
8vo, price 12s 6d. —_ 
HRISTIAN EVIDENCES viewed in|} "(\HE OUTLOOK of LABOUR, see 


the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 
44d); View of Municipal Buildings, Dunfermline— 
and of Warehouses, St. John Street—Ancient Art in 
Cyprus—Architectural Theory in America—Buildings, 
Mansions, and Flats—House Drainage, with Diagrams 
—Metropolitan Meat Markets—The Law of Easements 
—The Old Masters, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 





J Relation to Modern Thought. Eight Lectures 
delivered before the University of Oxford. By the 
Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 

** The fullest and most able expression we have ever 
yet seen of the apologetic theology of this age.”"— 
Church Quarterly Review. 

* Certainly the most important and valuable contri- 
bution to Christian apologetics whieh has come before 
us for years.”—Literary Churchman. | 4 

By the same Author, post 8vo, 12s. EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
The SUPERNATURAL in the NEW TESTA- | Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
MENT POSSIBLE, CREDIBLE, and HISTORI- | Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says :—* As it is impossible 
CAL; or, an Examination of the Validity of some | t@ enable the reader to recoguise rocks and minerals 
Recent Objections against Christianity as » Divine | Tins ‘Well to obtala « wellarranged Collection of 

0 > 
a > N 7 Ki Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
ee: - NORGATE, 7 King Street, TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
Garden, W.O. King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup- 

Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 





Covent 





| plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
| Cabinets :— 





= APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS and | £8. d. 
other Documents Relating to the History of | 100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays 2 2 0 
Christ. Translated from the Originals in the Greek, | 200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
Latin, Syriac, &c., with Notes and Prolegomena, by B. | 300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
HARRIS COWPER. DEB WETS ..cccrcscccececece-cvcsescccoes ecesecececsooces 1010 0 
“A convenient and scholarly edition.” — Spectator. 400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
London: F, NORGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Drawers ....... sconeaiinntspimieaamieeuies 21 0 


Garden, W.C. More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


“Of all the expositions which have been published } 


| 


Skin; and of their Treatment by Water and other | 
By James MANBY GULLY, M.D., | 
L.B.C.S., and F.R.P.S. Edinburgh, F.R.M.C.S. London, | 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No 
289, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY AND ENGLAND. 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES: THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 
SCHLIEMANN’S MYCEN 2. 
a OF AN ENGLISH GENERATION THROUGB 
IFE. 
Sirk Erskine May's “ DEMOCRACY IN EvRopg.” 
A FRENCH CRITIC ON GOETHE. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
LORD MELBOURNE. 
THe House OF COMMONS AND THE OBSTRUCTIVE 


OAT woot 


Parry. 
10. THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
JOHN MuRBRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Price 68; post free for the year, 21s, 


— BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
CONTENTS of No. CXXXIII., for JANUARY, 
Now ready :— 


THe MIKAbO's Empires. 

THE AMERICANS IN TURKEY. 
SAVINGS AND SAVINGS’-BANKS. 
PRECIOUS STONBS. 

CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
COMPREHENSIONS. 

PARODY AND PARODISTS. 
HENRY ROGERS. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


London: Hoppgr and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
iw. 


SVN MO oS oowr 


rPHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 301, 
nex ANUABY, will be published on WEDNESDAY 








CONTENTS, 
1. THE CROMARTIE PaPsas. 
2. HARVEY AND C&SALPINO. 
3. THE FRENCH IN INDO-CHINA. 
4, CORKRESPONDBNCES OF CHARLES SUMNER. 
5. TITIAN. 
6. THInap VOLUME OF THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 
7. STANLEY'S DISCOVERIES AND THE FUTURE OF 
AFRICA. 
8. Tak MILITARY Power OF Russia. 
9. Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S EXPLORATION OF MYCENA, 
10. THE COMING CONCLAVE. 
1l. PRINCIPLES AND PROSPECTS OF THe LIBERAL 
PARTY. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and ©. BLAcK. 
Now ready, price Six Shillings. 
HE WESTMINSTER’ REVIEW. 
New Series, No.OV. JANUARY, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 
1. DEMOCRACY IN EvROPE. 
2. CHARLOTTE BRONTS. 
8. THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS: THEIR ADMISSIBILITY 
TO UNIVERSITIES. 
4. LESSING. 
5. THe INDIAN FAMINE; How DSALT WITH I¥ 


WESTERN INDIA. 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

THE TELEPHONE. 

INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology.—2. 
Philosophy.—3. Politics, Sociology, Voyages and 
Travels.—4. Science.—5. History and Biography. 
6. Belles Lettres.—7. Miscellanea. 

London: TRUBNBR and Oo., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hil 


bald 


POMEROY AzBey, 





” HENRY WOOD'S 


LLUSTRATED SERIAL STORY, 


commences in 


H E A R GOS ¥ for 
JANUARY. Now ready. 


CONTENTS. 
1, PomEROY ABBEY. By the Author of “ East Lynne,” 
Chapter I.—Joan Pomeroy. 
Chapter II.—At the White House 
Chapter III.—The Keeper's Daughter. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
2. CAROMEL’S FarRM. By Johnny Ladlow 
8. THE ORKNEY AND SHETLAND ISLANDS. By Charles 


W. Wood, Author of “Through Holland.” With 
Five Illustrations. 
4. FRANZ WERNER: a Christmas Story 
5. THE “ BRITISH WORKMAN.” 
6. THE WHITE HEN. 
7. New YEAR’'s NIGHT. 
Sixpence Monthly, now ready. 
“The best and cheapest of our magazines.”"«« 


Standard. 

‘*Delightful stories.”"—Brighton Examiner 

“Of a most attractive nature.”—Advertiser. 

‘An excellent collection of entertaining matter.”— 
Observer. 

“Johnny Ludlow’s stories are almost perfect.”—= 
Spectator. 


MBs. HENRY WOOD and 
i 
= LUDLOW, in 
i toe ARGOSY for JANUARY. 
N ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, at al! Booksellers. 
Sixpence Monthly. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Bor‘ingtog 
Street, W. 
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PALASTRA OXONIENSIS. 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 
of this Series is to furnish Exercises and Test 


ject e $ 
oo to Candidates preparing for the various Public 
Examinations at Oxford. 4 - 
i preparing the New Volumes and New Editions regard 
a been ‘had to the requirements of the Public Schools 


eramined under the new regulations of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 
QUESTIONS and EXERCISES for 
MATRICULATION and RESPONSIONS. Con- 
nts: (1) Grammatical Questions in Greek and 
Latin 2) Materials for Latin Prose. (3) Ques- 
tions on Authors. Third Edition, crown Svo, cloth, 
3s 6d. [Just ready. 


QUESTIONS and EXERCISES for 





CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS. Contents: (1) | 


Critical Grammar Questions in Greek and Latin. 

(2) Unseen Passages for Translation. Adapted to 

the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Certificate and 

the Oxford First Public Examinations. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 4s 6d. , [Just ready. 
A Key, for Tutors only, in preparation, 


QUESTIONS and EXERCISES in 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. Contents : (1) 
Arithmetic; (2) Algebra; (3) Euclid. A New 
Edition, remodelled, Adapted to Matriculation, 
Responsions, and First Public Examinations, and 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local and Certificate 
Examinations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. With An- 
sewers, 6s 6d. With Answers separately, paper 
covers, is 6d. 

QUESTIONS and EXERCISES in 
ELEMENTARY LOGIC, Deductive and Inductive. 
With an Index of Logical Terms. Crown 8vo, 
paper covers, 3s; cloth, 3s 6d. 


QUESTIONS and _ EXERCISES in 
RUDIMENTARY DIVINITY. Contents: (1) Old 
Testament. (2) New Testament. (3) The Thirty- 
nine Articles. (4) Greek Passages for Translation. 
Adapted to the Oxford Pass and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Certificate Examinations 


(Preparing. 
Just ready. 
ELEMENTARY QUESTIONS on the 
LAW of PROPERTY, Real and Personal. Sup- 
plemented by Advanced Questions on the Law of 


Contracts. With Copious References throughout, 
and an Index of Legal Terms. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


ELEMENTARY QUESTIONS in POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY, with References to Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, John Stuart Mill, Fawcett, J. E. 
Thorold Rogers, and others. (Preparing. 


JAMES THORNTON, Oxford. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Ruby Grey. By W.. Hepworth 


DIXON. 3 vols. 


The Miller's Daughter. By Anne 


BEALE, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The tone of this exciting tale is as thoroughly 
healthy as the spirit is fresh, and vigour indubitable.” 
— Messenger. 


Under the Will. By Mary Cecil 


Hay. 3 vols. 
“This work displays the writer's peculiar excel- 
lencies, good taste, depth of observation, touches of 
feeling, and graphic pictures of life."—Court Journal. 


Doris Barugh. By Mrs. Macquoid, 
Author of ** Patty,” ‘* Diane,” &. 3 vols, 
“An interesting story, comprising many scenes of 
true dramatic power.”"—Daily News. 


The Village Comedy. By Mortimer 
and FRANCES COLLINS. 3 vols. 

“Full of vivacity and incident. The authors write 
pleasantly and freshly."—Pail Mall. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 


LAKE NYASSA, 


Now ready, Maps, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LIVINGSTONIA; a Journal of Adven- 
tures in Exploring Lake Nyassa, and Establishing 
a Missionary Settlement There. By E. D. Youna, 
RN. Revised by Rev. Horace Waller. 


“This work describes some of the fruits of Living- 
stone's great work in Africa, and will be read with no 
little interest. Mr. Young clearly shows what missions 
in Central Africa mean. As @ mission-field that great 
region is positively unique among heathen countries ; 
it is doubly and trebly fenced off from the world; in 
Mr. Young’s solemn and deliberate opinion, it is ‘ the 
darkest fortress the devilever had.’"—Christian Ob- 
Server, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, price 1s, free by post. 
i’ TTHEISM IMMORAL? An Exami- 
nation of Mr. J. 8. MILL’s Arguments against 
Mansel's View of Religion. 
Swansea: E. E. Rowss, Castle Square. 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 





Now ready, Third and Cheaper Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY; 


Or, the Correspondence of the Gospel with the Moral Nature of Man. 
THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1874 AND 1875. 


By HENRY WACE, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in King’s College. 


“This is a work to be studied rather than dismissed with that cursory perusal, which is all this busy age can 
usually afford.”"—The Times. 

“A very thoughtful and interesting volume.”— The Guardian. 

‘Mr. Wace's book is one of the very few of its kind which have in them not only intellectual but also spiri- 
tual force.”"—The Spectator. 

“ Mr. Wace seems to us to have made by far the most important and valuable contribution to English theo- 
logical literature that has been made for many years."—T7he Congregationalist. 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 





NEW WORK ON SPELLING REFORM. 
Just published, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 


ENGLISH SOUNDS & ENGLISH SPELLING. 
With Specimens of Various Spelling Systems. 
By the Rey. F. G. FLEAY, M.A., 
Author of the “Shakespeare Manual,” &c. 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, and CO., London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


THE 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY IS NOW OPEN, WITH AN EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS, 
BY THE OLD MASTERS, AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS BY DECEASED 
ARTISTS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 


The GALLERY is open from 10.0 a.m. until 6.0 p.m. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 








—_- 


C R A M E R’S 
PtTtANETTES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS: 


The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble . . . 25 to 34 gs. 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge ° ° 42 to 50 gs. 
The Oblique, trichord throughout . ° ° ° 50 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and dura- 
bility of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


J. B. CRAMER and 0O0O., 
201 REGENT STREET; 46 MOORGATE STREET; 35 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh ; and of the Principal 
Music-sellers throughout the country. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON’S 
STOVES FOR ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES. 

GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS. 

DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 
PORCELAIN-TILE PEDESTAL STOVES, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED. 





&e. 





‘Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.”"— 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 


S [ L B E R “ The Silber Lamps give off nothing 


that can be in the smallest degree 
injurious.”"—Lancet, 11th Jan., 1878, 

“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 

been obtained.” —7imes, 14th July, 1874. 


THE 


“The highest possible degree of Illu- 
mination."—Morning Post, 
13th July, 1874. 


LIGHT. 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 


With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Reoms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Notes, neat cloth, with red edges 
16mo, 4s 6d 


ANTHOLOGIA GRACA. A Selection of 


Choice Greek Poetry, with Notes. By Rev. F. St. JOHN THACKERAY, Assistant- 


Master, Eton College. 
Now Edition, greatly enlarged. 


FLORILEGIUM POETICUM. A Selection 


of Elegiac Extracts from Ovid and Tibullus. With English Notes. By the late 
Rev. P. Frost, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Feap. 
8vo, 3s. 

In this New Edition the extracts from Propertius, Martia]l,and Ausonius have 
been replaced by additional passages from Ovid and Tibullus, so that the book 
consists entirely of extracts from those two authors, and now includes all the 
Epistles usually read. For this reason it is well suited for “ repetition "’ lessons, 
and the addition of copious foot-notes, by the late Rev. P. Frost, has adapted it for 
use a8 a reading-book in the same way as the volumes of the “ Grammar-School 


Classics.” 
London: WHITTAKER and CO. 





New Volume of the “ Public School Series" of Classical Authors. 


The FROGS of ARISTOPHANES. A 


Revised Text, with Preface and Full Explanatory Notes. By F. A. PALey, 
M.A. Crown 8vyo, 4s 6d. 


New Volume of the “ Public School Series “ of Classical Authors. 


SOPHOCLIS TRACHINIAE. With Notes 
and Introduction. By ALFRED PrReTOR, M.A. (late of Trinity College), Fellow 


of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge, Editor of “ Persius and Cicero ad 
Atticum,” Book I., with Notes for the Use of Schools, Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


New Volume of the “ Public School Series " of Classical Authors. 


The MENAECHMEI of PLAUTUS. A 


Revised Text, with Critical and Exegetica] Notes. By WILHELM WAGNER, 
Ph.D., of the Johanneum, Hamburg. (Immediately. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
The AJAX of SOPHOCLES. With Notes, 
The Editor, in all doubtful cases, has applied the principle of preferring good 


Critical and Explanatory. By C. E. PALMER, M.A. 
MS. readings to the supposed requirements of metre. Considerable care has been 
expended in adapting the notes to the wants of schoolboys; at the same time an 
appendix on special passages, in which @ claim for occasional licence and devia- 


tion from metrical exactness is established, will commend the edition to the atten- 
tion of critics and scholars. 


NEW VOLUME of the “ CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, with NOTES.” 


The BACCHAE of EURIPIDES. With 


Notes jally adapted for the Middle Forms of Schools. By F. A. Patsy, 
M.A. Feap. 8yo, Is 6d. 


London: WHITTAKER and CO. 


Eighth and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 5s. 


The THEATRE of the GREEKS. A Treatise 
on the History and Exhibition of the Greek Drams. With a Supplementary 
Treatise on the Language, Metres, and Prosody of the Greek Dramatists, and 
numerous Illustrations from the best Ancient Authorities, and 3 Plans. By 
JOHN WILLIAM DONALDSON, D.D. 

This edition is a reprint of the last one edited by Pr. Donaldson, with a few slight 
modifications and omissions. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 5s. 


KEIGHTLEY’S MYTHOLOGY of ANCIENT 


GREECE and ITALY. Fourth Edition, revised by LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Pb.D., 
LL.D., Classical Examiner to the University of London. With 12 Plates from 
the Antique. 


NEW VOLUME of BELL'S READING BOOKS. 


GRIMM’S TALES. Selected and Trans- 


lated especially for Use in Schools. Strongly bound, post 8vo, Is. 
NEW VOLUME of the CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL and COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


A CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC. From 


the Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Time. For the Use of 
Students. By H.G. BONAVIA Hunt, Warden of Trinity College, London, and 
Lecturer on Musical History in the same College. Fceap. 8yo, price 3s 6d. 


Sixth Edition, Revised with Additions and a Special Preface, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By Henry C. 


BANISTER, Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of 
Music. 

This Manual containschapters on Notation, Harmony, and Counterpoint ; Modu- 
lation, Rhythm, Canon, Fugue, Voices, and Instruments; together with Exercises 
on Harmony, an Appendix of Examination Papers, and a Copious Index and 
Glogsary of Musical Terms. 


New Edition, revised, with a Supplement containing upwards of 500 new words, 
One Vol., price 12s 6d (formerly Two Vols. 25s). 
and 


DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, with more than Fifteen Thousand New Words, 
Senses, &c. By F. E. A. Gasc. Prospectuses with specimen pages will be 
sent post free on application. 


The only Authorised and Unabridged Edition. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. Including Scientific, Technical, and Biblical Words and Terms, 
with their Significations, Pronunciations, Alternative Spellings, Derivations, 
Synovyms,and numerous Illustrative Quotations. In One Volume of 1,576 
pages, with 3,000 Illustrations. 4to, cloth, 21s. 

The Complete Dictionary contains, in addition to the above matter, 
several valuable Literary Appendices,and 70 extra pages of lllustrations, 
grouped and classified. Price, in cloth, 31s 6d. 

“ Certainly the best practical English Dictionary extant."—Quarterly Review. 
Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, sent post free on application. 











London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


POPULAR WORKS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 





DR. DORAN’S 
LONDON in the JACOBITE 


TIMES. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whole of the eight 
Lundred pages comprised in these curious volumes not to read a line, i 
they once dip into the book, they are lost; it isso extraordinarily interesting, 
that they will be quite unable to lay it down till the last page is reached,” 

THE WORLD. 

“ A charming medley, full of graphic bits of description, odds and ends of 

half-forgotten history, and quaint and curious information.” 
DAILY NEWS. 


“ Dr. Doran is a delightful antiquarian. He hasa curious knack of peep- 
ing into all sorts of odd nooks and corners of history. He tells his story 
with a relishing freshness, and one may always pass a pleasurable hour and 
pick up a good deal of information by dipping into such volumes as ‘ London 
in the Jacobite Times.’ ” 


MR. TROLLOPE'S 
LIFE of PIUS the NINTH. 2 


vols. 8vo, 26s. 
VANITY FAIR. 
«“ Eminently a book to read, and an eminently ‘readabie ' book.” 


LITERARY WORLD. 


“Mr. Trollope may expect a large circle of readers, and he deserves it. 
Perhaps he is better qualified for the task-he has attempted than any other 
Englishman of the day.” 


MR. FRED BOYLE’S 
NARRATIVE of an EXPELLED 


CORRESPONDENT. Dewy 8vo, I4s. 


DAILY NEWS. 

‘‘Mr, Boyle is no stranger to foreign lands, no novice in the matter of 
desperate strife or perilous adventure. He wields, moreover, a pen which 
leaves him few superiors in the art of setting forth brisk and stirring scenes- 
in a picturesque and moving way.” 


MR. HUGH ROSE'S 
AMONGST the SPANISH 


PEOPLE, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 


THE WORLD. 

‘Mr. Rose has studied the Spanish masses as few Englishmen have had 
the opportunity of doing. He gives us a faithfal narrative of his experiences, 
and a true reflection of his impressions. Very agreeable indeed the result 
is.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The interest of the subject is great, and Mr. Rose is so thoroughly 

master of it, that it is always pleasant to read his observations.” 





POPULAR NOVELS. 





1. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. By the Author 


of “ Lord Lynn’s Wife.” 3 vols. 


2. LADY GRIZEL: an Impression of 4 


Momentous Epoch. By the Hon. Lewis Winerteip. 3 vols. 


8. CHERRY RIPE! Third Edition. 3 vols. 


By Miss MaTuers. 


“The plot of this story is 80 worked out that the interest increases with 
every page. The novel takes an extraordinary hold upon one."—Morning 
Post. 


4, In LOVE and WAR. By Charles Gibbon. 


8 vols, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 





Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 





The attention of all Readers of the best Current Literature is respectfully requested to the 
List, revised for the New Season, of the PRINCIPAL RECENT BOOKS in circulation at Mudie’s 


Select Library, a New Edition of which is now ready for delivery. 


This List will be found to contain a very large and varied selection of Recent Works in 


History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction. 


Fresh Copies of all the Books in this List, and of all New Editions of the popular Standard 
Works in the Library Catalogue, continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrange- 
ments are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Works of 


general interest as they appear. 


In addition to the List of Recent Books in circulation, the following newly-revised Lists and 


Catalogues are ready for distribution, and will be forwarded postage-free on application :— 


I1—A CATALOGUE of the BOOKS ADDED to the LIBRARY from 
JANUARY, 1876, to the present time. 


IlL—A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of well-selected 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. This Catalogue comprises many Thousand Volumes of 
the best Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good condition, with many older Works, 
several of which are out of print, and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 


IIl.—An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE of HALF-BOUND BOOKS at 
Reduced Prices, consisting chiefly of the Works of Popular Authors, newly and strongly 
half-bound, and well adapted for circulation in Literary Institutions and Public Libraries. 


IV.—A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, in Morocco, 
‘alf Extra, Tree Calf, Vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen's 
Libraries ov Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents, and School 
Prizes. 





(> All the leading Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by Order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Ciry Orrice: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL AND COS 
NEW LIST. 


The ARMENIAN CAMPAIGN. Diary of the 
Campaign of 1877 in Armenia and Koordistan. By CHARLES WILLIAMS, one 
of the Special Correspondents attached to the Staff of Ghazi Ahmed Mouktar 
Pasha. With twoSpecial Maps. Large post 8yvo, cloth, 10s 6d. 





CHARLES KINGSLEY.—ALL SAINTS’ DAY, 


and OTHER SERMONS. Edited by the Rey. W. HarRIsON. Crown 8vyo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 


‘ T ‘ | TO 

GEORGE DAWSON, M.A.—SERMONS on 

DISPUTED POINTS and SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Edited by his WIFE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ We would commend it to the notice of the multitudes both within our churches 
and without, who, bewildered and distressed by the modern cenflict of opinion on 
matters of belief, will turn with relief to the method of religion set forth in this 
book.” —Christian World. 

The 


The FOLKESTONE RITUAL CASE. 


Arguments, Proceedings, Judgment, and Report. Revised by the several 


Counsel engaged. 8vo, cloth, 25s, 
The STORY of RELIGION in ENGLAND. 


A Book for Young Folk. By Brooke HERFORD. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 





A SPECIAL EDITION for SCHOOLS. 


The CHILDHOOD of RELIGIONS. 


Embracing a Simple Account of the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. 
By Epwarp CiopD, F.B.A.S., Author of ‘“ The Childhood of the World.” 1s 6d. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY : Letters and Memories 
of His Life. Edited by his Wire. Eleventh Edition. 2 vols., with Two Portraits 
engraved on Steel, Illustrations on Wood, and a Facsimile of his Handwriting, 
cloth, price 36s. 


Mrs. GILBERT (formerly ANN TAYLOR), 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY and MEMORIALS of. Third and Cheaper Edition, in 
1 yo). crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


SERVETUS and CALVIN. A Study of an 
Important Epoch in the Early History of the Reformation. By R. WILLIS, 
8y0, cloth, prieo 16s. 


Sir HENRY TAYLOR'S COLLECTED 


WORKS. Author's Edition. In 5 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s each. 
Vol. I. PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. A Dramatic Poem. 
Vol. IL EDWIN THE FAIR and ISAAC COMNENDS. 
Vol. III. THE VIRGIN WIDOW, ST. CLEMENT'S EVE, &c. 
Vol. IV. NOTES FROM LIFE: THE STATESMAN. 


The EPIC of HADES. By a New Writer. 


Third Edition, Complete in 1 vol., price 7s 6d. 


ESSENTIALS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


for the USE of SCHOOLS. By Professor W. D. WHITNEY, of Yale College, 
New Haven. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


LATIN PRIMER RULES MADE EASY. 


By EpMuND FowLE, Author of “ First and Second Easy Greek Reading Books,” 
* Short and Easy Greek Book,” ‘‘ Short and Easy Latin Book.” (Shortly. 











ACCIDENTS in MINES; their Causes and 


Prevention. By ALAN BAGOT, Mining Engineer. Crown 8yo, cloth. (Shortly. 


1 rn! AT . 2 . I - 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY: Thrift in Every- 

day Life. Taught in Dialogues suitable for Children of ail Ages. By GEORGE 

C. T. BARTLEY, Manager of the National Penny Bank, and Author of ‘‘ The 

Schools forthe People,” “‘One Square Mile in the East of London,” “ The 
Handy Book for Guardians of the Poor,” &. [Shortly. 








HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. 
By W. GIFFORD PALGRAVE. New and Cheaper Edition. [Shortly. 


A NOBLE QUEEN. 


MEADOWS TAYLOR. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 


By the late Colonel 
[Shortly. 
By the same Author. 

Crown | The CONFESSIONS of a THUG. 


TARA: a Mahratta Tale, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


8yo, cloth, 6s. 


CHILDREN’S TOYS, and Some Elementary 


Lessons in General Knowledge which they Teach. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 4s. 


BLESSING and BLESSED. By Mrs. G. S. 


REANEY, Author of “ Waking and Working,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Frontis- 
piece, cloth, 53. 


WELL-SPENT LIVES. A Series of Modern 


Biographies. By HeERBERT EDMONDS. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


By H. E. and 


[/mmediately. 








PRINCES and PRINCESSES. 


E. E. MALDEN. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth. 





NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 301, 


JANUARY, 1878. 8vo, price 6s. [On Wednesday next. 
CONTENTS :— 

THE CROMARTIE PAPERS. 

HARVEY AND CESALPINO. 

THE FRENCH IN INDO-CHINA, 

CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES SUMNER. 

TITIAN. 

THIRD VOLUME OF THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

STANLEY'S DISCOVERIES AND THE FUTURE OF AFRICA. 

THE MILITARY POWER OF RussIA. 

Dr. SCHLIEMANN'S EXPLORATIONS OF MYCENA, 

THE COMING CONCLAVE. 

. PRINCIPLES AND PROSPECTS OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. E. H. Lucky, M.A. Vols. I. and II. 
1700-1760. 8vo, price 36s. On Tuesday next. 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: a History. By 


Sir THOMas ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B., D.O.L. 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By G. O1T0 TREVELYAN, M.P. Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. post 
8vo, 12s. 


MEMORIALS of CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS. 


WYNN. Edited by her Sister. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 
price 10s 6d. 


The EASTERN QUESTION, and the Political 


Situation at Home. By THOMAS BrasssyY,M.P. 8vo, ls. 


The IMPERIAL ASSEMBLAGE at DELHI, 


held January 1, 1877, to celebrate the Assumption of the Title of Empress of 
India by H.M. Queen Victoria. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER. With Portraits, 
Plates,and Maps. Royal 4to, 5286d. Imperial 4to, £5 5s. 


The Rev. Dr. ARNOLD'S SERMONS, preached 


mostly in Rugby School Chapel. Collective Edition, revised and edited by 
the Author's Daughter, Mrs. W. E. Forster. Six vols. crown 8vo, price 30s 
cloth ; or separately, 53 each. 


The JEWISH MESSIAH: a Critical History of 


the Messianic Idea among the Jews, from the Rise of the Maccabees to the 
Closing of the Talmud. By J. DruMMOND, B.A., Professor of Theology in 
Manchester New College, London. 8yo, 15s. 


~ 
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LANGUAGE and LANGUAGES. ByF. W. 


Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. Crown 8vo, 6s. (On Tuesday next, 


ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 


and PHRASES, classified and arranged so as to facilitate the expression of 
Ideas, and assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The THEBAN TRILOGY of SOPHOCLES. 


Greek Text, with Copious Explanatory English Notes. By the Rev. W. 
Linwoop, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS CONNECTED 


with PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By Humuprey Luoyp, D.D., D.C.L., Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo, 16s. 


Text Books of Science. 


A TREATISE on PHOTOGRAPHY. By W. 


De WIVELESLIE ABNEY, F.R.S., Captain, R.E. With 105 Woodcuts. Small 
8vo, 3s 6d. (On Saturday nezt. 





TREATISE on the CYCLOID and all Forms 


of Cycloidal Curves, and on the Use of Cycloidal Curves in Dealing with the 
Motions of Planets, Comets, &c. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Crown 8vo, with 
161 Diagrams, 10s 6d. On Saturday next 


OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS; the 


Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Fourth Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
10s 6d. 


7 Ty ad 4 
The UNIVERSE of STARS: Researches into 
and New Views respecting the Constitution of the Heavens. By KR. A. PROCTOR, 
B.A. Second Edition, with 22 Charts (4 Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. §8vo, 
10s 6d. 


TRANSITS of VENUS, Past and Coming. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. Third Edition, with 20 Plates and 38 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, 88 6d. (On Saturday next. 


HORSES and RIDING. By Gzorcz Nevite, 


M.A. Second Edition, with 31 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 68. . 











1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


London: LONGMANS and CO, 
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SCHOOL-BOOKS, GEOGRAPHICAL, 


GEOGRAPHY. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, in 31 entirely new 
BuTLeER, M.A. 
The World in Hemispheres. 
Europe. 

Asia. 


m= ne 


of Abyssinia. 
North America, with additional and 
enlarged Maps of British Colum- 


a 


bia. Vancouver Island, San Juan | 


Island, the Haro Strait, and of 
Mexico. 

South America, with additional and 
enlarged Maps of La Plata, and of 
Perv, Bolivia, and Chili. 

England and Wales, with enlarged 
Map of Strait of Dover. 

. Scotland, with additional enlarged 

Map of the Firth of Forth, &c. 
9. Ireland. 
10. France, with additional 
France in provinces. 

11, The German Empire. 

12. Holland and Belgium. 

13. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 

with separate Map of Iceland. 

14. Russia. 

15. Switzerland. 

16. Spain and Portugal. 

17. Italy, with additional enlarged Maps 

of the neighbourhood of Naples, 


> 


fo] 


Map of 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY, in 28 entirely New Coloured Maps. 


M.A. Imperial Svo, or imperial 4to. 
« This excellent Atlas will certainly be 

received with no less favour than that | 
accorded to the ‘Public Schools Atlas | 
of Modern Geography,’ to which it is | 
similar in form and styie. It is an 
historical Atlas, and the care of its 
editor is shown in each of the twenty- 
eight maps, in which are embodied the 
results of his researches. Places re- 
ferred to by Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Sallust, Livy, Cesar, and 
Tacitus are given in the sheets which | 
illustrate Greek and Roman history at 
various periods. The regions around 
the Eastern basin of the Mediterranean 
therefore frequently appear; some- 
times,Jas in Map 10 (which is double), to 
show Greece and Asia Minor during 
the Peloponnesian War, and again, as | 
in Map 11, to exhibit the Peloponnesus 
itself ona larger scale. To assist the! 


Bishop 
Steel, with a copious Index. 


Bishop BUTLER’S 


GEOGRAPHY. 
plete Index. 


Bishop 


and complete Indexes. 


OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


descriptive of the Inorganic Matter 


Organised Beings. By EDWARD HUGHES. With 8 Coloured Maps. 


Questions, 6d. 


A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, 


For the use of Schools and Colleges. 


INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. 


Edition, revised throughout up to the Present Date. 
late Professor of Geography in King’s Coll. and in Queen's Coll., London. 
Feap. 8vo, 


With Six Coloured Maps. 


Or in 2 Part I.—Europe, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
2 Parts§ Parr Il.—Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 4s. 
By the Same Author. 
The GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY, New Edition, 
revised and condensed, with 3 Maps, price 5s. 
TEXT-BOOK of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, price 1s 6d. 
A MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, price 2s. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 1s. 
The CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 
The GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, price 9d. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 9d. 
QUESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 


Imperial 8vo, or imperial 4to. 


Africa, with additional enlarged Map 


bo te te 
No 


| 29. Australia. 


| 31. New Zealand, with additional en- 


BUTLER’S ATLAS 
GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, enlarged to 33 full-coloured Maps, engraved on 
Royal Svo, 108 6d. 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR MODERN ATLAS, price 4s 6d. 
ATLAS of ANCIENT 


Enlarged to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps; witha com- 
New Edition, corrected. 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ANCIENT ATLAS, price 4s 6d. 
BUTLER’'S GENERAL 


MODERN and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Comprising 57 full-coloured Maps, 
Royal 4to, 22s. 


Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. G. 

Price 5s, cloth. 

and of the Battlefields of Solferino, 

c. 

18, Austrian Empire. 

19. Turkey in Europe and Greece. 

20. Turkey in Asia. 

| 21. India. 

22. Egypt and part of Arabia, with a 
Map of the Isthmus of Suez before 

} the construction of the Canal, and 

| an addittonal enlarged Map of the 
Peninsula of Sinai. 

23. Palestine, with plan of Jerusalem. 

24. Cape of Good Hope Colony and 
Natal, with additional enlarged 
Maps of the neighbourhood of 
Cape Town, and of Gralam's 
Town. 

25. The Malay Archipelago. 

The United States (a double Map). 

. Canada, with additional enlarged 

Map of the neighbourhood of 

Ottawa. 

28. West Indies and Central America. 


30. South-eastern provinces of Australia. 


larged Maps of the Alps of the 
Provinee of Canterbury, and of 
Cook Strait. 


Edited by Rev. G. BUTLER, 
Price 78 6d, cloth. 

student of classic story, enlarged plans 
ef battle-fields are inserted, and the 
operations before Syracuse are illus- 
trated by no less than four separate 
engravings. We mention these details 
in proof of the painstaking care be- 
stowed upon this work to adapt it to 
its purposes. Gallia, Hispania, Ger- 
mania, gyptus, Britannia, &c., are in 
the series, and we believe that the 
many young teachers who intend to 
graduate at the London University will 
find in this work all they need to assist 
them in studying the geography of any 
author prescribed in each of the three 
stages of their progress. It saves much 
time to have thoroughly good maps 
constantly at hand for reference. A 
copious Index completes the utility of 
this capital Atlas.—Zhe Schoolmaster. 


of MODERN 


Royal 8vo, 12s. 


ATLAS of 


of the Globe and the Distribution of 
12mo, 3s 6d. 


New 
By W. Huaues, F.R.G.S., 


price 7s 6d. 


AND SCIENTIFIC, 


SCIENCE. 
TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE, 


MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL, 


ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF ARTISANS AND STUDENTS IN PUBLIC 
AND SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 


TWENTY-ONE TEXT-BOOKS now published, each complete 
in itself, with Woodcuts :— 


ABNEY’S PHOTOGRAPHY, 3s 6d. 

ANDERSON’S STRENGTH of MATERIALS, 3s 6d. 

ARMSTRONG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s 6d. 

BARRY’S RAILWAY APPLIANCES, 3s 6d. 

BLOXAM’S METALS, 3s 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANICS, 3s 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANISM, 3s 6d. 

GORE'S ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 6s. 

GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY, 3s 6a. 

GRIFFIN’S NOTES and SOLUTIONS, 3s 6d. 

JENKIN’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 3s 6d. 

MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT, 3s 64. 

MERRIFIELD’S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC, 3s 6d. 

HUNTER’S KEY to MERRIFIELD’S ARITHMETIC, 3s 62. 

MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s 6d. 

PREECE and SIVEWRIGHT’S TELEGRAPHY, 3s 6d. 

SHELLEY'S WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, 3s 6d. 

THOME’S STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY, 6s. 

THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, 4s 64. 

THORPE and MUIR’S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 3s 6d. 

TILDEN’S SYSTEMATIC CHEMISTRY, 3s 6d. 

UNWIN’S MACHINE DESIGN, 3s 6d. 

WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY, 3s 64. 
* The admirable series of text-books | could be compared with them either in 
now in course of publication by Messrs. | regard to quality or price. or that are 80 
LONGMANS and Co. is invaluable for the | well fitted for the instruction of engi- 
use for which it was criginally planned. | neering students, or for students gene- 
Several of the authors are pre-eminent | rally in our public and science schools. 
in their own speciality,and their works | Indeed, considering the fact that some 
must have been of immense service to | of the volumes of this series are written 
the numerous class of students for whom | by men who are authorities upon their 
they are chiefly intended. There are own particular subject, it may be said 
now twenty of these volumes before the | that several of these smal! and unpre- 
public, and taking the series as a whole, | tending works are probably the at 
it would be a difficult task to single out | that have yet appeared in any form.”"— 


another list of text-books on thesame or | Examiner. 
collateral subjects in our language which 





GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D 
F.C.S. Eighth Edition, Revised and Enlarged; with 4 Coloured Plates and 
820 Woodcuts. Pust 8vo, lis. 


GANOTS NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 
GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS; a Course of Physics divested 
of Mathematical Formule exp lin the Language of Daily Life. Translated 
ce F.C.S. Third Edition, with 2 Plates and 429 Woodcuts, 


WEINHOLD’S INTRODUCTION to 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS, Theoretical and Practical; including Direc- 
tions for Constructing Physical Apparatus and for making Experimenta. 
Translated by B. Lozwy, F.R.A.S. ith a Preface by Prof. G. O. Foster, 
*.R.S. 3 Coloured Plates and 404 Woodcuts. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS: an Elementary 


Introduction to their Study, Illustrated by numerous Examples. By the Rev. 
= Soon M.A., Prof. of Math. in the Staff Coll. Fifth Edition. Crown 
vo, is 6d. 


FIRST LESSONS in THEORETICAL 
MECHANICS. By the Rev. J. F. Twispgn, M.A., Professor of Mathematics 
in the Staff C.llege, Sandhurst. With 154 Diagrams. Orown 8vo, 83 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 
Introductory to the Study of Physical Science. By PHiLir Magnus, B.Sc., 
B.A., Life Governor of Univ. Coll. London. New Edition, with 124 Woodcuts 








Small Svo, 3s 6d. 





Messrs. LONGMANS and CO’s CATALOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS for 1878 may be had gratis or post-free on application to 3% 


Paternoster Row. 


Specimen copies of some of the more recently published School Books included in this Catalogue will be presented to Teachers, on 
the understanding that works so presented will be adopted if found suitable. 





London: LONGMANS and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW 


GREEN PASTURES 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


NOVEL. 


AND PICCADILLY. 












































This day, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 


MEMOIRS of LORD MELBOURNE. 


By W..M. Torrens, M.P. With a Portrait, after Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


- “ The pages are brightened by many a little gem of political gossip and per- 
sonal anecdotes not easily to be found elsewhere...... Mr. Torrens writes with 
great felicity of phrase, brightness aud briskness of manner ; he has a sound 
knowledge and @ just appreciation of his theme, and his work will hold a high 
place an a solid and authoritative contribution to the ill-understood history 
of the Victorian age.""—Daily Telegraph. 


A HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Vol. I.—Early England—Foreign Kings—The Charter—The Parliament. 
With Eight Coloured Maps, 8vo, 16s. 


Vol. Il.—Te the end of Elizabeth's Reign. (Nearly ready, 


‘What was wanted, and what, until Mr. Green wrote, it seemed unlikely 
we should ever have, was some work which should tell the story of the growth 
of the English people from beginning to end, not in the arid, bloodless style 
of a school-book or a chronological table, but with freshness and warmth of 
Vife, and in a way that would make us feel that we were kinsmen, in spite of 
the gulf of time between us and them, of the men who laid the foundations of 
this realm. He has given us all this, he has written what is likely to be for 
many @ day the history of England. Here are the best results of scholarship, 
here is the marrow of all that learning has discovered in our day respecting 
English history, and the whole is told with hanting suppl and ver- 
satility of manner, which now assumes the simplicity of the Chronicles, now 
rises into poetical, vivid,and animated narrative, and which now becomes 
grave and reflective, in unison with the shifting aspects of the subject. We 
know not where Englishmen will see mirrored the life of their fathers so well 
as in this work of modest pretensions, but true genius.”—Obdserver. 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S LECTURES 
on MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. 


Being the Substance of Lectures delivered in Queen's College, London. 8vo, 12s. 
(This day. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY: an Introduction to the 
Study of Nature. By Professor Huxtey,F.R.S. With Coloured Plates and 
. DBumerous Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Second Edition, now ready. 


“ The book is, in short, a model of what an elementary work on science 
should be. The teachers who have an opportunity of using this volume, 
whether for their own improvement and guidanee, or for the instruction of 
their scholars, will be fortunate indeed." —Scotsman. 


The FORCES of NATURE. By Amedee 


GUILLEMIN. Translated by Mrs. LOCKYER, and Edited, with Notes and 
Additions, by J. Norman LocKkYsr, F.R.S. New and Cheaper Edition, medium 
8vo, with Coloured Plates and 455 Woodcuts, 21s. 


OUR COMMON-LAND, and other Short 


Eseays. By OcTAviA Hitt, Author of “ Homes of the London Poor.” Extra 
foap. 8v0, 38 6d. [This day. 


The THINGS ABOVE, in RELATION to 


EDUCATION and SCIENCE: a Sermon, Preached in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, December 13th, 1877. By the Rev. J. LUEweLYN DAvigs,M A. 8vo, 
sewed, ls, (This day. 


ALFRED the GREAT. By Thomas Hughes, 


QC. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Now ready. 


SYRIAN SUNSHINE. Sy T. G. Appleton, 


Author of “A Nile Journal.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES, 1852-1875. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
YOUNG MUSGRAVE. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“ An eminently fascinating novel."—Academy. 
“* Young Musgrave,’ the latest of Mrs. Oliphant’s works, is happily in her 
best manner; the plot is full of romantic and sensational in@idents.”"—Man- 
chester Examiner. 


MIRAGE. By George Fleming, 
Author of “‘A Nile Novel.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“The descriptions of the scenery, people, and life in Palestine are full of 
local colouring, and intensify the interest which every one must feel in a land 
so full of holy and historical associations. The love-story is told with refine- 
ment and acuteness, and there is no lack of individuality in the dramatis 
persone...... Mr. Fleming is to be congratulated on having made progress in 
novel-writing, for ‘ Mirage’ is certainly an improvement on ‘A Nile Novel,’ 
and above all, it is a work sui generis." —Atheneum. 


“* Mirage’ is one of the cleverest and most charming novels of the year.” 
— Manchester Examiner. 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC 
and MUSICIANS. 


Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L: 
By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign, with Illustrations and Woodcuts. 
To be completed in about 12 Quarterly Parts. 
Past L., price 3s 6d, now ready. 


The “DAILY NEWS” CORRESPONDENCE 


OF THE 


WAR between RUSSIA and TURKEY 


to the FALL of KARS. Including the Letters of Mr. Archibald Forbes, Mr. 
J. A. M‘Gahan, and other Special Correspondents in Europe and Asia. Crown 
8vo, 10s 6d. 

“The letters of the Dui/y News have been remarkable for their brilliancy, 
and for their general trustworthiness....,. The volume forms excellent reading, 
and will doubtless be generally popular." —Sco/sman. 


TALKS about ART. By William Hunt. 


With a Letter from J. E. Millais. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


The DINING-ROOM. By Mrs. Loftie. 


“ ART-AT-HOME SERIES.” Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 2s 6d. 
[This day. 


SPELLING REFORM from an EDUCA- 


TIONAL POINT of VIEW. By J. H. Guapstons, F.B.S., Member of the 
School Board for London. Crown 8yo, Is 6d. (This day. 


The HOUSE of COMMONS: Illustrations of 


its History and Practice. By REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 
[New and Revised Edition this day. 


SWALLOW-FLIGHTS: Poems. By Louise 


CHANDLER MOULTON. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


A TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 


By MICHARL Foster, M.D., F.R.S. 8yo, 21s. 
(New Edition, much enlarged, with additional Illustrations, now ready. 


The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER: an 


Elementary Introduction to. By the Rev. F. Procrer, M.A., and the Rev. 

G. F. Mactear, D.D. New Edition, enlarged by the addition of the Com- 

munion Service, and the Baptismal and Confirmation Servic?s. 18mo, 2s 6d. 
[This day. 
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